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Editorial . . . 
An Awe-ful World 


(but not awful) 


HE MORE sensitive the mind, the more in awe it stands when it re- 
= the world about it. It is a world in which there are no com- 

monplaces except for the unheeding. There is essentially no more 
wonder involved in an eclipse of the sun than in a piece of limestone 
under one’s feet. In its brief span the leaf on a tree moves through 
a veritable cycle of mysteries. Even the commonplace of a tedious 
mind may be vastly revealing to one who is sensitive to such phenomena. 

Of course, the world is too wide and time is too transient for one 
mind to establish acquaintance with any considerable range of the 
encircling phenomena. But only a dull mind finds dullness in any of 
this world’s parts and phases. The mysteries and challenges which im- 
pinge upon us may sometimes leave an alert mind unstirred, but it will 
recognize their existence, recognize the interest they would yield but 
for the basic limitations of life itself. 

There are no stale and tasteless things or processes. The understand- 
ing life is filled with awe at its own awe-fulness, with wonder at the 
wonders that start it, that surround it, that keep it going. 

The school curriculum which hopes to represent all of the fields of 
human achievement is of its very nature replete with interest and 
excitement. There are no dull and stodgy subjects except as wooden 
requirements or instructions make them so. There is, of course, a wide 
range of human responses and capacities. Yet it is inconceivable that 
any normal student would fail to find history, for instance, or physics, 
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for instance, unpalatable or unprofitable if well taught. They are in 
their departments the records of a world filled with awe and wonder. 
Compared with the adventure implied in them Superman is a victim 
of pernicious anemia. 

It is not good to be bored, and boredom only happens when the mind 
lapses from its inherent awareness, when the vision sees only the out- 
ward parts. The work of the teacher can be and should be the world’s 
greatest antidote against the boredom of its children. 
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The Hoover Commission versus 
Its Educational Task Force 


FELIX C. ROBB 


Assistant to the President 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


$s THE United States mobilizes once again for war and defense, our 

concerns for education are redoubled. What shall be education’s 

role in the event of a third world war? How can our educational 
system serve best the national purpose and welfare? 

At this juncture in current history we can with profit examine and 
re-examine our national purpose for education and the machinery 
needed to make this purpose effective. Perhaps a second look at the 1948 
educational proposals of the Hoover Commission is an appropriate start- 
ing point. 

Every citizen should know the Hoover Commission Report.’ and 
every teacher should have first-hand knowledge of its recommendations 
for education and how they were derived. Those recommendations 
hear little resemblance to the proposals of a group of educators whose 
work for the Commission has now become a “minority report.”” The 
differences in point of view between the two reports are basic. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (popularly known as the “Hoover Commission” in honor 
of its chairman) was created in 1947 by the 80th Congress. Its fune- 
tion was to study ways to make our Topsy-like Federal Government 
more efficient and effective. It was not the prerogative of the Hoover 
Commission to judge what should be the functions of government, but 
‘The full report is contained in a series of lengthy government publications. but the es- 
sentials are contained in The Hoover Commission Report on Organization of the Executive 


Branch of the Government ‘hereafter referred to as “H. C.”), McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1949. 

* Task Force Report on Public Welfare ‘hereafter referred to as “T. F.”), U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1949. The issues are clarified and detailed in the recently published book 


of Hollis P. Allen: The Federal Government and Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950. 
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rather to recommend how the existing functions might best be organized 
and administered in the common interest. 

To undertake research and to prepare preliminary recommenda- 
tions, the Hoover Commission created 24 “task forces.” One of these 
produced the Task Force Report on Public Welfare, which includes 
recommendations for education. 

The position of the Hoover Commission is largely one of maintain- 
ing the status quo, on the assumption that if the Task Force recommenda- 
tions were followed, there would develop an undesirably greater central- 
ization of power over educational policy. If the basic fear represented 
by this view is rooted in reality, then this position deserves our most 
careful consideration. 

The position of the Task Force is that the uncoordinated educational 
activity of the many Federal agencies is costly, even perilous, and can 
be corrected without sacrificing the safeguards of State and local au- 
thority. The Task Force contends that some agency, and preferably an 
independent one, should have the authority and the means to centralize 
information about all educational activity of the Federal Government. It 
thereby could serve to screen out costly duplicative effort and to en- 
courage sharing and mutual assistance among the various agencies, 
bureaus, and departments of the Federal Government which have their 
own educational programs. 


The Organizational Problem 

The extent to which the Federal Government is now engaged in 
educational activities far exceeds the average citizen’s awareness. Basic- 
ally, education has been a function of the several States, but recent 
decades have witnessed a multiplication of Federal activity in this 
field. In the early days of this country local governments were em- 
powered by the States to establish school districts or other agencies 
for the provision of public education. And for many decades this 
relatively simple system functioned. 

As the United States grew and life became more complicated by 
industrialization, urbanization, and other factors, the Federal Govern- 
ment expanded its services until today there is an enormous and complex 
executive organization designed to meet the needs of the people on 
the Federal level. Education has shared in this growth and increasing 


complexity. 
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The extent of the Federal Government’s participation in educational 
activities is partially revealed by the fact that there are now more than 
two hundred separate Federal agencies conducting distinct educational 
programs of one sort or another. And if we consider education in its 
broadest sense there are scarcely any units in the executive branch of 
government which are not concerned with education, either directly or 
indirectly. 

There are serious questions confronting the Federal Government as 
to how far it can and should go in assuming responsibility for educa- 
tion. In time the evolving patterns of government may reveal the answers 
to these questions. But meanwhile an immediate problem of grave 
import involves a lack of coordination between existing educational 
programs and policies. The Hoover Commission recognized this de- 
ficiency, cited many examples of it, but made no recommendation as to 
its amelioration. 

For instance, the Department of Agriculture’s school lunch program 
provides direct and much needed aid to local schools but circumvents 
State agencies in a manner that does violence to the traditional practice 
of working through State governments. In higher education, nine differ- 
ent departments and agencies are entering into contracts and making 
grants for research in colleges and universities without coordination.’ A 
single university may conduct Federally sponsored programs for as 
many as twenty-five different Federal agencies or sub-agencies, each 
having its independent policies and procedures.” Overlapping authority 
and conflicting policies result. 

Thus, it seems, the large organizational problem is one of coordina- 
tion of existing functions. The question of what is to be done about 
the U. S. Office of Education (abbreviated by the current administration 
to simply “Office of Education”) has importance as it is related to 
the larger issue of how to achieve more coordination and cooperation 
among the various educational activities of the Federal Government. 

A brief excursion into history should be profitable at this point. 
Educational functions of the U. S. Government have been peculiarly 
complicated by an uncertain relationship to the States. Education is not 
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of other matters, was therefore assumed to be one of those functions 
the authority for which belonged to the States. This belief in the 
propriety of local control is held by those who view State powers and 
local autonomy as safeguards against an encroaching Federal Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the validity of this position is being questioned by 
those who contend that education in 1950 is of sufficient importance to 
national development and survival to justify some central coordination. 
Few educators want any part of Federal control, but at the same time 
the need of coordination is urgent and obvious. The riddle of the Sphinx 
could be no more perplexing than this dilemma. The stubborn his- 
torical fact is that the Federal Government has consistently moved into 
new areas of operation whenever a problem concerning human welfare 
was no longer being coped with by the individual States. In some 
instances the move has been made before the inability of the several 
States to deal with it had been substantiated. 

A solution for the dilemma may come via Federal intervention or 
through the less common medium of inter-State compacts. It is possible, 
but unrealistic, to presume that all the individual States will broaden 
their tax base or uncover substantial new sources of revenue in the face 
of mounting Federal tax burdens and a convenient policy of deficit 
spending. Thus, when the need for equalization of educational opportu- 
nity becomes great enough, for example, Federal aid and some degree of 
concomitant Federal regulation will probably develop. This will happen 
with inevitableness whenever our situation grows critical unless the 
individual States resort to the bootstrap lifting which can be done 
through such efforts as regional inter-State compacts. It remains to 
be seen just how far the collaboration of States with common regional 
characteristics and problems can go in the solution of problems of 
public education. In higher education the work of the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education on the graduate and professional 
levels may point the way. 

Until the time of the Civil War the Federal Government had variously 
encouraged and aided education in the States, but always subsidies and 
grants were made without attempt to regulate, control, or define the 
educational programs being aided. Whatever disadvantages accrued as 
a result of this lack of regulation were considered balanced by a main- 
tenance of the principle of State and local autonomy. 

In 1862 the Morrill Act marked a change in Federal educational 
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policy. Through the establishment of land grant colleges chartered 
for specific purposes, the U. S. Government launched its program of 
financial aid for specific educational objectives. There followed a 
series of measures designed to encourage the widespread adoption 
of educational practices deemed desirable for the national welfare. 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 is indicative of how an element of 
Federal control over State educational policy may develop. Few people 
today see much evidence of Federal control in the administration of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. But in its inception, the Act required that every 
plan for vocational education proposed by a State be submitted to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Only as Federal standards 
were met and maintained have funds been made available to the States. 
There is, however, a divergence of opinion as to whether or not this 
constitutes a genuine control. 

Despite a record of relative freedom of the States from Federal 
domination and control in educational matters, a constant grassroots 
fear of Federal control has found expression in the reluctance of Con- 
gress and members of the Executive branch to centralize educational 
activities at the Federal level. Thus, the dispersion of educational func- 
tions throughout the entire Federal Government has resulted. The 
Hoover Commission, apparently concerned that no further increases in 
Federal power over the States ensue and mindful of other considerations, 
recommended that “educational programs must be administered by 
the agencies whose functions the particular programs serve to pro- 
mote.”” This preserves us from unwanted control but does nothing to 
order the chaos of two hundred Federal agencies operating independent 
educational programs. 

As for the United States Office of Education, its historic function 
has been to gather and distribute information about the condition and 
progress of education, to maintain limited operating functions assigned 
by Congress, and to provide educational service and leadership in an 
advisory capacity. Never, in the eyes of educators, has the budget been 
adequate for the performance of these limited functions. 

The nature and organization of the Federal Education Agency has 
long been a subject for controversy. It has been repeatedly suggested 
that the educational activities of the Federal Government warrant de- 
partmental status. The subordinate position of the Office of Education, 
*H.C., p. 459. 
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as pointed out in the Task Force Report, has not been the result of 
chance but is a reflection of the viewpoint of the States that control of 
education should not be centralized or nationalized. Whether or not 
the Office of Education should be granted the power to effect the needed 
coordination of various Federal educational activities is a question 
that has been raised. 

In 1867 Congress created a “Department of Education” (but without 
cabinet rank). The following year the opposition succeeded in reducing 
the title to that of “Office of Education” and assured its subordination 
by delimiting its function and providing meager support. This status 
has prevailed to the present time, although the U. S. Government has 
engaged in a vast expansion of its educational services. 

Beginning in 1919 a series of bills has been introduced in Congress 
calling for the reorganization of the Office of Education and its elevation 
to department status. In 1923, presaging the Hoover Commission 
Report, a joint Congressional Committee on the Reorganization of 
Government Departments urged the establishment of a Department of 
Education and Welfare. In that same year a similar plan was proposed 
by President Coolidge but no action was taken by Congress. 

Finally, during President Hoover’s term in office, there was ap- 
pointed a National Advisory Committee on Federal Relations to Educa- 
tion. This body of 51 educators and business leaders produced in 1931 
a report entitled Federal Relations to Education. Every department of 
the Federal Government had representatives participating in that study. 
Likewise every region, every large educational association, and every 
level of educational activity was represented. The report recommended 
that direct control of education be left to the States but that the Federal 
Government assist the States through a greatly enlarged informational 
and research service, by grants of money based on needs, and other 
desirable forms of cooperation. To meet these functions, the National 
Advisory Committee recommended the consolidation of all educational 
functions affecting schools on the elementary, secondary, and uni- 
versity levels under a Department of Education with a Secretary hold- 
ing cabinet rank. In such a Department the Committee envisioned that 
coordination of Federal education activities would take place. By the 
time the Report was submitted, other and more grievous problems were 


confronting the nation and no action was taken by Congress on the report 
of the Committee. 
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The Hoover Commission Recommendations 


It is important, first of all, to cut through the quantities of material 
contained in supporting data, comments, and dissenting opinions and 
spotlight the educational proposals recommended by the majority of 
the membership of the Hoover Commission. They are as follows: 


Recommendation # 1: Creation of a new Department to administer 
the functions of social security and education and headed by a cabinet 
officer. “The present administrative structure of the Federal Security 


Agency . . . would naturally be continued and transformed into the 
new Department.” 


Recommendation #2: Appointment by the President, with confirma- 
tion by the Senate, of the Secretary, and Under Secretary, and three As- 
sistant Secretaries. Officers below the rank of Assistant Secretary to be 
appointed by the Secretary. There would be an Office of Counsel, an 
Office of Federal-State Relations, and Staff Services. This last would 
be administered by one of the Assistant Secretaries, preferably a person 
appointed from the career service. Assistant Secretaries should be 
“generalists,” not “specialists.” No restrictions by way of professional 
qualifications should be placed upon the President in appointing these 
officers. 


Recommendation # 3: Educational services would be comprised of 
the following: 
Bureau of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
American Printing House for the Blind 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf 
Howard University. Washington, D.C.” 


Recommendation # 4: Transfer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
from the Department of the Interior to the new department. This is 
mentioned here because the major relation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is to education and the Commission proposes to give it strong 
leadership in the new department.’ 


Recommendation # 5: The various educational programs conducted 


*H.C.,, p. 445. 
“H. C., pp. 445, 447. 
°H.C., p. 447. 
'°H. C., pp. 459-460. 
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by the Federal Government and listed below must be administered 
by the agencies whose functions the particular programs serve to 
promote: 
At elementary and secondary levels: 

. Promotion of curricula. 
. School lunch program. 
. Education for dependent children of Federal employees. 

. Education of Indians and other native people. 


wn 


At the level of higher education: 

‘* Research grants to colleges and universities. 

2. Higher education of special groups of individuals, or individuals in 
special fields (Howard University, public health training, extension 
service of the Department of Agriculture). 

3. Special types of State higher institutions such as land-grant colleges 
and State Maritime academies. 

4. International education programs. 

5. Education and training for public service. 

Activities not specialized: 

1. Veterans. 

2. On-farm training. 

3. Vocational and physical rehabilitation. 

4. Education in nonmilitary subjects within the military establishment. 

d. Activities not connected with established educational institutions such 
as in-service training for government service, or programs for non- 

Federal employees. 


2911 


e. Nonbudgetary Federal assistance through surplus property. 


Recommendation # 6: The Department would continue to perform 
the historic functions of the Office of Education as follows: 


“a. To collect data on the condition and progress of education and to serve 
as a source of general information on the subject. 
b. To administer certain operating functions vested in that agency by the 
Congress. 


3912 


c. To render professional advice and service to other Government agencies. 


These six recommendations contain the substance of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for education at the Federal level. They 
represent a majority opinion of the Commission membership, but they 
do not reflect the views of the authors of the Task Force Report. This 
is significant. 


* H. C., pp. 458-459. 
'* H. C., p. 459. 
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The Task Force Report 

The Brookings Institution was engaged to prepare the Task Force 
Report, and it in turn assigned responsibility for the section on educa- 
tion to Hollis P. Allen of Claremont College and a group working under 
his direction. With respect to organization, the result was three altern- 
ative proposals for a centralized Federal Agency for education and 
a plan for the coordination of all educational activity of the Federal 
Government. Oddly, after the Hoover Commission members had pointed 
out the urgent need for coordination between the various over-lapping 
functions and competing agencies, they did not venture a proposal 
for the solution of this serious educational problem.” Yet at the same 
time the Commission found similar conditions prevailing in regard to 
scientific research activities and medical affairs and strongly recom- 
mended an inter-agency committee and a National Science Foundation 
to eliminate the chaos of hit-and-miss grants and contracts for research.” 
It also urged the creation of an independent Medical Administration. 

The recommendations of the Task Force grew out of a first concern 
for the development of a national policy for education to take the place 
of the piecemeal and uncoordinated programs now in existence. The 
recommendations of the Commission, which repudiated the Task Force 
recommendations for education, perhaps were based in part upon a 
superior knowledge of practical politics and an overpowering concern 
for streamlining. Interestingly, the Task Force Report warns against 
this very thing in these words: “The Federal educational agency is 
not primarily an operating office. Its major function is professional 
research, service, and leadership in the interest of education in the 
States. Thus, our first question must be: What type of organizational 
structure will permit this agency to perform this function most ef- 
fectively? The question of what will look neat or streamlined in a 
Federal organization chart is secondary.””* It is also possible that, con- 
fronted with the enormity of their task, the twelve members of the 
Commission were much more concerned with over-all reduction of costs 
and personnel and preferred to propose maintenance of the status quo 
in education rather than champion any further centralization of educa- 
tional functions, even when this could achieve a measure of coordination. 
2H. C., p. 458. 
“HEC, p. 433. 
‘ST. F.. p. 369. 











The Commission members were doubtless not unmindful of the fact that 
such proposals have been defeated many times in Congress in the past. 

In reviewing the background of current educational policies, the Task 
Force affirms its belief that “basic control of and responsibility for 
education should continue to be a State and local function.””” This 
represents an endorsement of the idea of decentralization. Nevertheless, 
the inability of a State to attain the minimum educational standards 
deemed essential for the national interest and the inability of the States 
to finance and operate educational programs that concern the entire 
nation are matters deserving recognition. According to the Task Force 
Report, “The danger to education lies more in the uncontrolled spread 
of uncoordinated and specialized functions over the Government with- 
out regard to effective over-all educational development. Fearing a 
Federal centralization of activities which concern the educational insti- 
tutions of the land, we have taken the alternate course of diffusing 
Federal activities in education among many of the departments and 
independent agencies of the Government.” The report goes on to 
say that the one agency that has traditionally championed the cause of 
general and balanced development of education through State assump- 
tion of responsibility has been the United States Office of Education. 
Less than 1 percent of the Federal money which goes to students, 
schools, and colleges is available to the Office of Education. “Only the 
relatively small sums of money available to the Office of Education . . . 
mirrors the Federal concern for the over-all general development of 
education in this country.” 

On the question of departmentalization of educational activities the 
Task Force Report presents three possible organizations: 

(1) A multi-function department coordinating the Government’s ac- 
tivities in health, education, employment, and social security. This is 
the pattern of the Federal Security Agency and, with some changes, was 
adopted by the Hoover Commission. 

The principal arguments for this type of department seem to be 
two: (a) It is already in existence and would be simple to translate 
into a departmental unit, and (b) it provides for coordination of the 
four functions that serve most directly the largest number of citizens 
°T. F., p. 365. 


’T. F., p. 362. 
*T. F., p. 363. 
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and which have been grouped under the collective term “welfare.” 

The arguments presented by the Task Force against such a multi- 
function department show clearly where they stand with reference 
to the Commission’s recommendations for education. They are: (a) 
The four main functions of health, education, employment, and social 
security, though related, are essentially independent. Each is either 
professional, technical, or scientific. (b) It is improbable that a single 
multifunctional department could have a single unified program. (c) 
It is improbable that a single department head could deal competently 
with such a diverse range of professional activities or receive the con- 
fidence and support of the various professional groups involved. (d) 
There is a possibility that the head of this large department could 
not count upon Congressional support. The grassroots organizations 
would be lined up with bureau chiefs who often have excellent relation- 
ships with Congress. (e) The political potentialities of such a depart- 
ment are tremendous and a politically minded secretary could do 
violence to the traditional principle that education, insofar as is pos- 
sible, should be kept out of the main political stream. 


(2) Separate, unfunctional departments for education and each of 
the other three functions yoked together in proposal #1 previously 
mentioned. This proposal presupposes, according to the Task Force 
Report, that the President would have under him an agency of general 
administration for developing and coordinating policies and programs 
that cut across departmental lines. In the event such a coordinating 
agency existed above the departmental level, it would not then be too 
important to minimize the number of departments. Without such a 
funnelling agency, it would be highly undesirable to increase the number 
of departments reporting directly to the President. In a newly formed 
Department of Education it is not envisioned by the Task Force that 
all the activities of the Government would be embraced by any means. 
Wherever an educational function is a closely related factor, either 
a by-product or an integral aspect, of another department, then co- 
ordination might work through inter-departmental committees or be 
provided for above the departmental level. 


(3) The experiment the Task Force recommended as “most worth 
trying” is to make of the Office of Education an independent establish- 
ment. To curb any possible improper use of its prerogatives as an inde- 
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pendent organization or those of the Commissioner of Education and to 
encourage the furthering of non-partisan service to education in the 
States, a National Board of Education would be established. It is sug- 
gested that this be a 12-member board. with one member appointed 
each year by the President for a 12-year term. There are specific pro- 
posals in the Task Force Report designed to assure the high quality 
of such a board and to keep it from abusing power. 

As for the merits of the three alternatives projected by the Task 
Force, the thinking of some professional educators about the first— 
a multi-function department—is colored by their knowledge of the 
controversy between former Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker and the head of the Federal Security Agency, Oscar Ewing. 
If the departmentalization of the multifunctional Federal Security 
Agency failed to provide some greater measure of autonomy for the 
Office of Education than it now seems to have, some educators fear that 
broad and intelligent approaches to education would be hamstrung. 

It is conceivable, though not probable, that a better purpose can be 
served by joining together social security and education in a single 
department. However, these functions are enough dissimilar to warrant 
separate agencies for each. As a matter of fact, there are other agencies 
of the Federal Government to which education is by nature closer than 
is the case with social security. Even the Atomic Energy Commission 
is a case in point. 

There is no measurable economy with respect to education likely to 
accrue from a centralization of purchasing, and publication, etc., such 
as is suggested by the Hoover Commission in recommending a Welfare 
Department. The Office of Education has always operated on a relative 
pittance and with a small staff of professional people devoted to the 
cause of education. You can’t continue to slice meat when you have 
already reached the bone. 

A principal reason for looking with disfavor upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission is that it seems to beg many questions 
and seems to evade the major problem in Federal educational activities: 
the desperate need for coordination. 

It further seems that the Hoover Commission has been very dogmatic 
in rejection of the Task Force Report’s recommendations for education. 
The reversal of the Task Force position was accomplished with min- 
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imum discussion or explanation. The treatment was cavalier, to say 
the least. 

In consideration of how little the Federal Government has done in 
the past to make a more effective agency of the Office of Education, 
and in consideration of the growing recognition of the importance of 
education to the total well-being of the nation, we might well propose 
that economy and efficiency in the utilization of our educational poten- 
tial would best be served by an expansion of services (vis-a-vis controls) 
of the Federal education agency, not by a curtailment of its already 
severely limited functions. 


As for the second of the three proposed organizations, the uni- 
functional department, it is doubtful that Congress would approve it. 
However, if such a department were coupled with the over-all admin- 
istrative coordinating unit suggested by the Task Force on a level im- 
mediately beneath the President, it might serve better than the present 
unit in the Federal Security Agency. If Congress saw fit to create such 
a department and the coordinating unit, duties could be assigned to it 
which would make for greater efficiency and reduction in duplication of 
effort. For example, programs of aviation education, thrift education, 
and citizenship education are conducted independently by the Com- 
merce, Treasury, and Justice departments. Such narrowing and special- 
izing of curricular services seems undesirable and could well be as- 
similated into an enlarged Federal education agency. 


As for the third proposal, the independent education agency with a 
National Board of Education, it seems on first examination to be a 
neat but impractical plan, impractical because it overlooks the political 
factors involved. On closer study it appears to fit approximately the 
pattern of organization current at the State and local levels. This could 
be an advantage. The history of progress in public education has 
been marked by the development of non-partisan, representative boards 
as agencies of control. A further recognition that education fulfills its 
mission best when out of the main political stream is found in the 
practice on the local level of providing a financial base for schools 
independent of the rest of local government. The chief problem con- 
nected with the proposed National Board of Education is that of how 
it could be fitted into a departmental or other structure and still not 
deny the element of control needed for the President, who has ultimate 
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accountability for Federal education. By delimiting the powers of this 
hoard a solution might be reached. 

Again, a favorable view of the establishment of an independent 
agency for education depends upon the creation, at a higher level, of 
some coordinating body for all departmental and agency activities. 
Otherwise, it would not appear defensible to add to the number of 
agencies and departments already reporting directly to the President. 
Assuming the creation of a coordinating agency for all the Federal 
Government and located structurally under the President’s Office, an 
independent educational agency would be in a better position to as- 
sume coordinating functions that might be assigned to it for the execu- 
tion of educational policy affecting all departments and agencies. As 
a submerged bureau, there is little hope that the educational agency 
could serve in any adequate sense the purpose of bringing order out of 
the chaos of present Federal activities in education. 

\ solution to the problem of how to organize educationa! activity 
at the Federal level lies somewhere between two extremes. At one 
extremity is a huge agency of centralized control over all education at 
the Federal level and operated by many specialists having the common 
hond of an educational slant. Such control would be largely unwelcome. 
At the other extremity is a complete diffusion of educational activity 
among the various governmental agencies. The first would violate the 
tradition of State control of education. The latter harks back to a time 
when communities were isolated, fiercely independent, and suspicious 
of all Federal intervention in local affairs. Neither is defensible. Some- 
where between these great extremes there is a compromise position, 
perhaps an independent agency we might call the Education Admin- 
istration, which would not do violence to local autonomy and yet which 
would be capable of encouraging the development of a broad program 
of educational leadership and administration in the best interests of 
the nation. 
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Concepts of Measurement 
Required for Guidance 


SHILDRICK KENDRICK 
Harvard University 


At Harvard’s Graduate School of Education a group has been ex- . 
ploring relationships between the fields of measurement and guidance. 
Out of that study has come this article treating certain measurement 
concepts and procedures which have meaning and appropriateness 
for guidance workers. 


In his clarification of concepts usually enshrouded in technical 
language, the author has rendered a service not only to guidance work- 
ers and students of measurement. but also to teachers and admin- 
istrators.—Ep1ToriaL Nore. 


Part I: Seales of Measurement 


Definition of Measurement 


Stevens has pointed out that measurement may be defined, most 
broadly, as “the assignment of numerals to objects and events accord- 
ing to rules.” The problem, he adds, then becomes one of making ex- 
plicit: (a) the various rules for assigning numerals, (b) the mathe- 
matical properties (group structure) of the scales created by the as- 
signment, and (c) the statistical operations applicable to measurement 
made with each type of scale. It will be seen that this definition implies: 
(1) observations which identify objects or events; (2) more than one 
such observation, each made independently; and (3) differences among 
some of the two or more objects or events in respect to at least one 
observable characteristic. 

In other words, given observations of two or more objects or events, 
some of which are distinguishable from others, measurement is pos- 
sible, i.e., it is possible to assign numerals according to rules. The 
concept of variation, differences among observed events, is probably 
the most fundamental! one in measurement. It should be noted, however, 


'S, S. Stevens. “On the Theory of Scales of Measurement,” Science, 103 (1943), 677-680. 
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that our interest in variation is likely to spring from some similarity 
or common characteristic in the varying events. Interest in the varia- 
tion in the height of American men involves both the fact of variation 
and the fact of similarity (all are American men). In measurement 
in guidance we are usually concerned with students and their variability 
in respect to some trait, e.g., growth, athletic prowess, ability to work 
mathematical problems, feelings of satisfaction or security, vocational 
plans, ability to score on an intelligence test, ete. 

Given events which vary in some respect, it is possible to classify and 
tabulate any available data into some kind of table or distribution for 
purposes of description. The precise nature of the distribution will, of 
course, depend upon characteristics of the data. Two questions of im- 
portance are: (1) Are the data ordered or unordered? Generally this 
corresponds to a query as to whether the data are qualitative or quanti- 
tative. In guidance work, we might find unordered characteristics such 
as curricula chosen by ninth-grade students, racial or ethnic groups 
to which students belong, or vocational objectives of seniors. 


(2) Are the ordered data continuous or non-continuous (nondiscrete 
or discrete)? Discrete data are those which, when arranged in series, 
have no in-between values. For example, the number of children in 
various classrooms cannot include a fraction of a child. A continuous 
series, on the other hand, is thought of as having (potentially) an in- 
finite number of very small values. 

When a distribution has been made it may be described in terms of 
a large number of characteristics including statements of the number 
of cases, central tendency, variation (dispersion), and shape. It is 
necessary to consider some of these concepts very briefly. 


1. Central Tendency 


If a distribution is represented graphically it will be seen to have 
some kind of center. Even when graphical representation is not made, we 
tend to think of bodies of data in terms of some value which is thought 
to be most representative of the entire collection. Moreover, we fre- 
quently wish to summarize data in terms of some kind of center of 
gravity which seems to represent the various values in the distribution 
more adequately than will any other statement. In such cases, we typi- 
cally find measures of central tendency employed. 
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2. Variation 

We have previously referred to the fact that variation is the basis 
of measurement. We may think of central tendency as growing out of 
the fact of variation. However, some expression of the way in which 
measures vary also stands in a rather supplementary relationship to 
the measure of central tendency in many cases. As central tendency 
established a reference point for describing the way in which measures 
vary, so a statement of variation makes more meaningful any descrip- 
tion of the distribution which may have begun with a statement about 
central tendency. 

3. Shape 

Any distribution may be expressed graphically and the resulting figure 
will, of course, be subject to description in terms of its shape. The 
shape of this representation reflects characteristics of the data which 
are of great importance to measurement. The shape most beloved 
professionally to measurement experts is the symmetrical, bell-shaped 
“normal” curve. This distribution is favored since many of the tech- 
niques of measurement are based upon the known characteristics of 
this kind of curve. Accordingly, a full description of a distribution 
includes some statement of the extent to which it conforms to or varies 
from the normal distribution. The most common descriptions of devia- 
tion from normality are measures of skewness and of kurtosis. Skewness 
indicates a lack of symmetry, while measures of kurtosis indicate 
whether the distribution is peaked or flat-topped. 

(Nore: Statisticians do, of course, deal with descriptions of shape 
which have no reference to the normal curve. The most common ones 
met by guidance workers, however, are those indicated above. ) 


Scales of Measurement 

According to Stevens, four kinds of scales result from measurement 
as herein defined. These types with the basic empirical operations 
involved, the mathematical group structure, and the statistics per- 
missible with each kind of scale are reproduced in Table 1. 

Columns two and four of Table 1 are cumulative from top to bottom 
and in column three each entry includes all the entries below it in the 
table. In other words, each scale involves the empirical operations of 
all scales above it in the chart as well as those listed as its own. For 
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example, the ordinal scale involves both the “determination of equality” 
and “the determination of greater or less” and permits use of number 
of cases, mode, and contingency correlation as well as the median 
and percentiles. 

In column three, on the other hand, the group structure of each scale 
includes the structure of all scales below it. Thus, the general linear 
group (x = ax + b) of the Interval Scale clearly includes the similarity 
group (x = ax) of the Ratio Scale. 








TABLE I 
Scale Basic Empirical Mathematical Group Permissible 
Operation Structure Statistics 
1. Normal Determination of equality. Permutation Group: x’ — f(x); Number of cases; 
f(x) is any one-to-one mode; contin- 
substitution. gency correlation 
2. Ordinal Determination of greater Isotonic Group: x’ — f(x) ; medians; 
or less. f(x) is any monotonic percentiles. 


increasing function. 


3. Interval Determination of equality General Linear Group: Mean; standard 
of intervals or x’ = ax + b. deviation, rank- 
differences. order correlation; 

product-moment 
correlation. 

1. Ratio Determination of equality Similarity Group: Coefficient 


of ratios. x’ = ax of variation. 





Column one above gives the scale name, column two states the opera- 
tion that must be performed in order to create such a scale, column 
three states the operations which leave the scale-form invariant, and 
column four states the statistics appropriate for use with the scale. The 
mathematical group listed in column three is the criterion by which 
the statistics entered in column four may be determined. 

For example, the mathematical group for the ordinal scale indicates 
that any transformation of the scale which does not change the order 
in which the observations are arranged does not disturb the scale. 
This being true, it is easy to see that the percentile rank (including 
the median) would not change either and is therefore a permissible 
statistic for us with an ordinal scale. 


Let us consider these scales individually: 
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Nominal Scales 


The nominal scale is the most primitive kind of scale and may some- 
times scarcely seem to be measurement at all. It consists of the use 
of numerals only as names or types. Thus, if one assigns a number to 
identify each of several kinds of students, e.g. those who elect a college 
preparatory curriculum, those who elect a business curriculum, etc., 
a nominal scale has been created. Actually, the number is of little 
importance since one might treat the data in the same ways if words 
or letters were used to designate the types. In any case, certain statistics 
may be used. One may count the objects or events and observe which 
group is most numerous. Also, if a measure of relationship is needed 
the contingency coefficient may be used without violating the restric- 
tions involved in this kind of scale. 

Notice, in terms of Table 1, that to create this scale one needs only 
to make a determination of equality. If it can be seen that John Jones 
and Mary Smith have elected curriculum number 3 but that some other 
student is in curriculum number 5, a nominal scale may be created. 


Ordinal Scale 


Whereas the nominal scale may be considered quantitative only in 
the “counting” sense of the term, the ordinal scale involves the determi- 
nation of greater or less, the putting of observations in order, and is 
quantitative in the “first, second, third, etc.” sense. We have already 
noted that any transformation which does not change the order in which 
observations have been placed does not damage the scale and that, 
accordingly, appropriate statistics include percentile ranks and the 
median. 

The fact that the percentile rank is appropriate in such a scale is 
important in interpreting percentile ranks of students. If the percentile 
is not affected by any change which leaves the order unchanged, then 
certainly we are not permitted to give a percentile rank any meaning 
except that of position in relation to others in the sample. An individual 
with a high percentile rank on some test may not be thought of as 
having a “lot” of the trait in any absolute sense. Nor does the percentile 
describe differences in students except in terms of order. Differences 
in percentile rank bear no necessary relation to differences in ability 
except that the higher is just that, higher. 

It is important to notice that most of the scales dealt with by the 
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guidance worker, e.g., most intelligence scales, personality scales, and 
other “psychological” tests, are actually ordinal scales and that com- 
putation of the mean, standard deviation, and product-moment cor- 
relation coefficient is not permitted. These statistics are strictly appro- 
priate only if an interval scale is being used. To the extent that the 
measures in a given ordinal scale are not equally spaced, i.e., to the 
extent that it is not an interval scale, the use of these inappropriate 
statistics will lead to error. 

However, it seems that most of the work which has been done with 
measurement in guidance has consisted of projects which stubbornly 
assume that an ordinal scale is really an interval scale. (Those workers 
who state this assumption overtly are usually the ones who realize that 
it does not hold.) There is only one justification for this usage: it 
frequently works. In other words, problems are frequently solved by 
these bootleg methods. 

It should be realized, though, that useful results are probably 
obtained in such cases only when the scale actually approaches equality 
of intervals. The pragmatic sanction implied above may not be invoked 
where the assumption of a scale approximating an interval scale is 
clearly violated. 


Interval Scale 


The interval scale has been dealt with to some extent in the dis- 
cussion of the ordinal scale. Table 1 states that its basic empirical 
operation is the determination of equality of intervals or differences. In 
other words, the interval scale may be thought of as quantitative in 
the usual sense of the term. 

It is with the true interval scale that most of the statistics with which 
we work are appropriate. However, the interval scale has one limitation 
which may be understood by reference to its mathematical group 
structure in Table 1. Note that the scale is not changed by the trans- 
formation, x’ = ax + b. In other words, we may multiply by a constant 
and add a constant without altering the scale. The fact that we can add 
a constant indicates that the scale has no true zero-point. It begins at 
some arbitrary and convenient point and proceeds in equal units from 
that point. 

The fact that the point of origin is arbitrary is important since no 
ratio can have real meaning in such a scale. To say that a score’ of 
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100 is twice as much as a score of 50 indicates a knowledge that the 
score 50 stands just fifty units above absolutely nothing. If we don’t 
know how much lies below zero (our scale zero), we don’t know 


anything about the ratios which seem to obtain among our scores. 


Ratio Scale 

The ratio scale, as the name implies, is one which does originate 
at zero and for which we can state equality of ratios. Not only is it 
possible to say that 100 is twice 50 in a meaningful sense, but we can 
add that this is the same relationship as that between a score of 80 and a 
score of 40. 

In summarizing these scales, consider some statements about stu- 
dents using each type of scale: 

(1) Nominal: “John and Betty are in the same category. Steve 
is in a different category. There are thirty students in the category 
to which John and Betty belong. The category to which Steve belongs 
has the greatest number of members. 

(2) Ordinal: All of the above plus: “Steve is higher than John but 
lower than Betty.” 

(3) Interval: All of the above plus: “Steve is as far above John 
as he is below Betty.” 

(4) Ratio: all of the above plus: “Steve is twice as high as John 
but only half as high as Betty.” 


Part Il: Prediction 


Everything done in guidance involves, in the broadest sense, some 
kind of prediction. In a narrow sense, it is clear that many situations 
arise in which guidance workers need to predict the future behavior 
of students or persons who deal with students. One student must choose 
among curricula or courses, another wonders if he should enter college 
at a considerable sacrifice on the part of himself or his family, a third 
is considering dropping out of school. A teacher wonders if Johnny 
should be given a passing grade, a curriculum committee wonders how 
parents will react to a questionnaire. The guidance worker may have 
some part in each of these decisions. 


In each case two or more courses of action seem possible; a choice 
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presents itself. In each case the choice will be made in view of a 
prediction that some thing or person will (at some time) be better (in 
some sense) than if another choice had been made. Many situations 
involve choices which are not susceptible of statistical prediction; in 
others, statistical prediction is possible but may seem inferior to other 
methods. The remainder of this paper is presented in the conviction 
that at least some guidance problems are most fruitfully attacked by 
methods which employ the concepts discussed here. An understanding 
of these concepts is important for a judgment of their applicability to 
a given problem. 


Defining the Problem: the Criterion 


The question of whether or not a prediction is susceptible of the 
kind of treatment with which we are dealing here may sometimes be 
settled in definition of the problem, i. e., in determining just what is 
being predicted. We shall refer to this thing that we are trying to 
predict as the criterion. 

In general, we ask that a criterion be reliable and be defined in terms 
of things which can be observed. If a student faces a decision as to 
whether or not to enter Harvard College, the answer will probably be 
made after combining not one but many predictions, some of them 
not at all statistical. The process which we are describing here has 
nothing to say about “success” in college except as success is defined 
as grades attained, income after five years, offices held, psychiatrist’s 
judgment of adjustment, rating after taking a Rorschach, student’s 
rating of his own satisfaction, etc. 

The point to be observed is that the worker must find a criterion 
which is stated in terms of something which can be observed and which 
he wishes to predict. If one is interested in predicting the student’s 
grades, one attempts to do so. If grades have been successfully predicted 
it seems needlessly ambiguous to talk about “success in college.” The 
same statement may be made about any other criterion. 


Relationship 


Once we have found a criterion, the question of its predictability 
is pertinent. Stated differently, are there antecedent-consequent relation- 
ships which can be discovered and utilized in predicting the criterion? 

The entire process centers about the concept of relationship. We 
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seek kinds of observations which can be made at the time that we 
wish to predict (antecedent) and which are related to the criterion 
taken at the time for which the prediction is made (consequent). 

It is important to notice how the statement that two events, X and 
Y, are related, does not state that one causes the other. It may be that 
X “causes” Y, that Y “causes” X, or that each is an aspect of some 
common “cause.” An obvious example is the relationship which com- 
monly obtains between scores on an intelligence test and school grades. 
Few would believe that the act of taking an intelligence test and 
achieving a high score “causes” teachers to give high marks last 
year (or next year). 

Logically, one supposes that some characteristic of the organism 
enables the high performance to be registered both on the test and in 
the classroom, but the statement of relationship does not tell us this. 
The statement of relationship tells us only that the two kinds of be- 
havior—the student’s behavior when confronted with an intelligence 
test and the teacher’s behavior when confronted with the student—tend 
to vary together. When one is high on its scale, the other tends regularly 
to be in some specific area on its scale. 


Population and Sample 


Two other concepts which will be of use in prediction are population 
and sample. Ordinarily, we will be interested in predicting some cri- 
terion'for one or more persons who can be designated as members of 
a class or category, e.g. the class “student,” or the class “student at 
Watertown High School,” or “male student at Watertown High 
School.” Whatever the category in which we are interested, it will us- 
ually consist of an indefinitely large number of individuals, particularly 
since we are usually interested in setting up a prediction system for 
as many years to come as possible. This large group of individuals 
who have in common some characteristics which make them of interest 
to us we call the population. 

Clearly, it is not possible for us to explore the relationships in the 
entire population. Thus, if we are interested in students in Watertown 
High School we take a number of such students with whom to explore 
relationships between observable antecedents and our criterion. To 
the extent that our sample is like the population in respect to the vari- 
ables in which we are interested, results obtained by working with it will 
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be useful for working with other members of the population. What 
we want in other words is a sample which presents an accurate minia- 
ture, a scale model as it were, of the population. 


Predicator Variables 


We have set ourselves the problem of discovering relationships in a 
population which exists between characteristics observable at the time 
when a prediction needs to be made and a characteristic which we wish 
to predict. To do this, we have drawn a sample from the population. 
Our next step is to make some observations which we hope will prove 
to be related to the criterion. 

There are a number of ways in which these antecedent observable 
characteristics (predicator variables) may be selected for the explora- 
tion of relationship with the criterion. Five common selective devices 
are as follows: 


(1) Analysis of the criterion. 

We may examine the criterion in order to determine what character- 
istics (abilities, traits, aptitudes) it seems to require. In industry this 
process is ordinarily called job analysis; occasionally the process is 
referred to in education as curriculum analysis for certain criteria. 

(2) Reference to research literature. 

Frequently it will be found that similar studies have been conducted 
in other places. If someone else has attempted to predict a similar 
criterion and has reported his work in research journals, the predictors 
which he found useful should be explored. 

(3) Theories and hypotheses. 


Theories of mental organization, personality formation, etc., may 
frequently suggest predictors. 


(4) Studies of inaccuracies in previous predictions. 

If prediction has been attempted for essentially the same problem 
in the past, a study of the cases in which prediction proved extremely 
poor may reveal common characteristics of those individuals for whom 
the prediction was in serious error. Such common characteristics may 
themselves prove to be good predictors. 

(5) Intuition, hunches. 


Frequently, the investigator may hold hunches which he does not 
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dignify by the term theory or hypothesis. These hunches may be or 
may lead to useful predictors. 

Having selected a number of variables which seem promising as 
predictors, we obtain measures of them for our sample. This is done, 
of course, at the time when prediction will be made in the future. If 
one wishes to predict grades in the college preparatory course of a 
high school for students who are entering the ninth grade, a measure 
of expected predictors, e.g., intelligence test scores, is taken for the 
experimental sample at the time of entrance into the ninth grade. 
(Sometimes measures are taken earlier but never later.) 

The individuals in the sample are next permitted to undergo any 
experience separating the point at which prediction is to be made 
and the point at which the criterion is to be measured. In the example 
above, the sample of ninth graders will be permitted to proceed through 
the college preparatory course. 

The criterion measures may now be taken. If the criterion is average 
vrade, the grades are collected and averaged for each individual in 
the sample. 

The procedure outlined above will have produced two sets of measures 
for each individual in the sample. One set of these measures will be 
predicator variables obtained antecedent to the experience with which 
we are concerned; the second set will be measures of the criterion 
variable, taken at the time for which prediction is made. The ante- 
cedents and consequents being on hand, the relationship remains to be 
explored. 

The means of determining relationship between each predicator and 
the criterion is, of course, correlation, most frequently obtained by the 
Pearson product-moment method. This paper will not deal with compu- 
tational procedures. However, it is important to note at this point that the 
most careful technique requires the computation of the correlation 
lhetween each predictor and the criterion and also between each predi- 
cator and each of the other predicators. The latter computation is made 
advisable by the fact that useful predictive accuracy may be added 
to the prediction formula by variables which have a low relationship 
to the criterion but a high relationship to some other variable which 
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is itself highly related to the criterion. These are known as suppressant 
or suppressor variables.” 


In general then, the kinds of variables which are likely to prove 
useful in the final prediction equation are: 

(1) Those which have a high relationship to the criterion and a low 
relationship to the other predictors. 


(2) Those which have a low relationship to the criterion and a high 
relationship to one of the variables described in (1). 


The procedure outlined to this point will ordinarily yield quite a small 
number of predictor variables which may be combined by multiple 
regression techniques so as to yield a single estimated (predicted) 
criterion score for each individual. 

Before we hurry to use our data, however, it is necessary to remember 
that although we have built a predictive instrument we do not yet 
know whether or not it will really predict. We know that useful relation- 
ships were found in the experimental sample but these individuals have 
long passed the point where prediction for them is needed. We now 
need to determine whether or not we can reproduce with other in- 
dividuals the predictive efficiency which we rather belatedly achieved 
for the original sample. 

There are several reasons for this insistence upon testing the predic- 
tion formula with new individuals. If we return to our earlier discus- 
sion of concepts we will remember that we have been dealing with a 
sample which we hope to be a miniature (representative) of the popula- 
tion in which we are interested. Theoretically, our sample will be 
representative except for chance differences if it has been drawn ran- 
domly from the population. Unfortunately, it is not easy to draw samples 
in a genuinely random fashion; in fact, it is-difficult to know if a sample 
is randomly drawn. Moreover, even randomly drawn samples may not 
be representative due to chance differences. 

The result of this is that the sample upon which we have computed 
our prediction formula may have been extremely different in various 
ways from the population which it was meant to represent. We may 
therefore, have found relationships which do not exist in the popula- 
tion or ones which exist in very different degrees. We may have capital- 


* For a common-sense explanation and further discussion of suppressor variables, see Quinn 
McNemar, Psychological Statistics, pp. 163-165. 
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ized upon chance relationships to derive prediction equations which 
will prove useless with later groups. 

On the other hand, we may be using unreliable measures. Even if 
the sample is truly representative we may go sadly astray if the measures 
of our variables are not reliable ones. Note that this unreliability may be 
in the predictor variables, the criterion, or in all of them. 

The rather obvious test which needs to be made before our data are 
put into use with new subjects is to try out our prediction equations 
with at least one additional sample. In our example of ninth graders 
about to enter the college preparatory course, we would first compute 
the regression equations from our first sample and would then apply 
these equations to a second sample of ninth graders. If the formulae 
predict well with this second sample (usually there will be some loss 
of efficiency), the prediction system may be put to work with some 
confidence. 

(Nore: The necessity for checking with a second sample does not 
necessitate waiting while a second group goes through the course or 
other experience. If two samples are drawn and measured when the 
experiment begins, one can be used as the original sample and the 
second as the check sample.) 

In deciding whether or not the prediction in the check sample 
is useful and in actually putting our equations to work, several methods 
may be used. 

We have already pointed out that the technique employed will yield 
an estimate of the criterion score for each individual for whom measures 
of the predictor variables are available. This estimate may be used 
directly with individuals but only when the confidence which may be 
placed in it is revealed through the use of the appropriate standard 
error. 

A second method of using the data is to construct a table showing 
the experience of the check sample. The table below is an example: 
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Notice that the rows are used for indicating the predicted grades and 
the columns for obtained grades. Entries in the cells are number of 
cases. We see that it was predicted that ten students would make a 
grade of “A.” Of these ten, five actually made “A,” three made “B,” 
and two made “C.” Each other row is read in the same manner. It may 
be desirable to convert cell entries into per cents. In this case our table 
would show that for ten students who were predicted to make a grade 
of “A,” 50 per cent actually made “A,” 30 per cent made “B,” and 
20 per cent made “C.” 

Such an experience table permits statements to students such as: 
“We have predicted that you will make an “A” in English. Of those 
for whom we predicted a grade of “A” in the past, 50 per cent actually 


made “A” but 20 per cent made as low as “C.” None, however, made 
grades below “C.” 


Summary 


This paper is not intended as a complete discussion of the issues in- 
volved in prediction, nor, particularly, of methods of prediction. How- 
ever, it is hoped that some of the logic of actuarial prediction and a few 
of the major issues have been clarified. 

A summary of the prediction process as we have discussed it is as 
follows: 

1. Prediction begins with the selection and precise description of 
the criterion, that which is to be predicted. 

2. A sample is drawn from the population for which a prediction 
is being made. 

3. Observations are made for individuals in the sample. These obser- 
vations are made on variables which it is hoped will prove to be related 
to the criterion. Measurement of these variables is taken at or before 
the point in time at which prediction will be made. 


4. Individuals in the sample are permitted to undergo the experience 
which separates the prediction from the criterion. The criterion 
measures are then taken. 


5. The two sets of measures, the predictors and the criterion, are 


then examined to determine the extent of relationships existing among 
the variables. 


6. Variables having useful relationships to the criterion or to one 
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another are combined by multiple regression techniques to yield a 


prediction of the criterion. 


7. The regression equations derived in the original sample are ap- 


plied to a check sample. 


8. The prediction equations are ready for use either by predicted 
scores with the standard error of estimate or by experience tables. 
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Education in the Elementary School SECOND EDITION 


This widely used text by Professor Caswell 
has been revised thoroughly and reset in an 
attractive new format. It has been brought up 
to date in all particulars, including data, prac- 
tices which have developed during the past 
decade, and bibliography. Two new chapters— 
one on the child’s science experience and one 
on guidance—have been added. 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 


Based upon established psychological prin- 
ciples of learning, this new guide to modern 
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of aural materials. The presentation of tele- 
vision is entirely up to date. Throughout, the 
concern is a practical one of doing and ex- 
periencing. A great many actual photographs 
demonstrate the use of audio-visual techniques 
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The Growing Trend Toward 
Lay Participation in Education 


TRUMAN M. PIERCE 


Professor of Education 
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N TERMS of the span of recorded history, public education has yet 
| to come of age. Education, however, is as old as the race and 
organized schools date back many centuries. In the earliest days 
governments took little or no notice of schools. They were created 
by the initiative and energy of individuals or groups of individuals and 
controlled by their creators. Transition of the power to control schools 
from private hands to the state, or agents of the state, has been slow 
and sometimes painful. The struggle is still under way. 

Patterns of community participation in education developed when 
schools were a matter of local and individual responsibility were largely 
preserved in the early days of public support of education. The local 
community was responsible for the maintenance and upkeep of the 
building, in fact, it was responsible for the building itself. The power 
to select teachers was exercised locally. The school was visited from 
time to time by people in the community who frequently examined the 
children in order to determine what progress the teacher was making. 
If the teacher needed supplies and equipment, she appealed to her 
patrons. 

Local responsibility was firmly entrenched even after public support 
became substantial and general. Community interest in the school, its 
problems and needs, was easily maintained under these conditions. 
Successes of the school were a matter of local pride and shortcomings 
or failures were a source of local concern. Thus, a good setting existed 
for making use of the existing potential for good education in the 
community. 


In the course of time, as the state assumed more and more active 
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responsibility for education through contributing larger and larger 
proportions of the cost, controlling the certification of teachers, pre- 
scribing curriculum requirements, and through systems of inspection 
and approval, local communities seemed to indicate less and less inter- 
est in active participation in educational aflairs. State control and 
state support did not play upon schools in a manner to encourage local 
initiative. Unfortunately at times the manner by which state support 
was authorized and state controls administered served to discourage 
the exercise of local initiative and tended to create uniformity of prac- 
tice among school districts. The creation of larger units accelerated 
this trend. The administration of these units was removed to a con- 
siderable extent from school attendance centers and the administration 
of state school systems was removed even further from local com- 
munities. 

Under these circumstances there was less and less opportunity for 
the average layman, no matter how much interest he might have in 
the public schools, to give expression to this interest in creative ways. 
The professionalization of teaching and the professionalization of the 
administration of education further made it difficult for citizens in a 
community to express themselves constructively in the development 
of schools and in carrying on instructional programs. The training of 
teachers and administrators did not stress the importance of school 
people working with the citizens in their communities on a level which 
would permit the maximum use of community resources in the educa- 
tional program. On the contrary, some educators came to feel that 
schools were the business of people trained in education and that lay- 
men had no business becoming involved in school affairs and had noth- 
ing to contribute to educational programs. The educators’ fondness for 
using high sounding professional terms for expressing simple ideas 
about education often confused laymen and made them ill at ease during 
discussion of school problems. 

Consequently, we have gone through an era in recent years in which 
the professional school people and the laymen have been rather largely 
separated insofar as any active collaboration on school matters has 
been concerned. The great mass of people seemed willing to entrust the 
formal education of their children to the schools without question and 
to accept on faith the validity of the kind of education which was pro- 
vided. 
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During the last three or four years, there has been a rather remarkable 
reversal of this trend. A wave of concern over how good present-day 
schools are has touched every section of the country. A skeptical at- 
titude toward the value of much that is going on in the schools is en- 
countered in many places. Open criticism is not uncommon. Some view 
with scorn teaching methods upheld by the psychology of learning. 
Others mourn the failure of the schools to do a better job of teaching 
the basic tools of learning. Still others speak with contempt of ‘the 
so-called frills of the modern curriculum. 

Causes for these changes are not difficult to discover. The late war 
decimated teaching ranks. Thousands of teachers went into military 
service and thousands more left education to go into war industries. 
Their places were filled for the most part by teachers with little or no 
professional training, or teachers whose training was outmoded. In 
fact, during some of the war years and immediately afterwards, thou- 
sands of classrooms in the country were vacant because no one could 
be found who was willing to accept the job as teacher. In countless 
schools the faculties were composed of citizens with virtually no profes- 
sional training. During the worst of these years it was not uncommon for 
school districts to have stafis composed of from seventy-five to ninety 
per cent of teachers who could not qualify for even the lowest certificate 
granted by the state. Much was done to publicize these conditions, and 
people began to recognize that the public school system was breaking 
down. 

Health and educational deficiencies of hundreds of thousands of 
draftees during the war turned the spotlight on the schools and what 
they had been trying to teach. Many people became gravely concerned 
upon discovering that so many of the products of our public school 
system could not meet the minimum standards required for entry into 


the military forces of our government. “What,” they asked, “have the 
schools been doing?” 


Another factor contributing to the picture of concern was the discovery 
that teacher training institutions were not preparing enough people 
to fill the jobs in the classrooms of the nation. Why was it, people 
wondered, that young people were not going into the teaching profes- 
sion in numbers sufficient to man the schools. 


Another type of concern is due to the failure of teachers to recognize 
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the importance of public understanding of what makes good schools. 
Lack of confidence in what to the layman are new teaching methods and 
fears that the curriculum tends to be too broad, neglecting subject 
matter and skills, grow out of the failure of education to provide op- 
portunities for people to see that schools change in the light of new 
knowledge just as does the automobile. Most people appear to judge 
schools by the kinds they attended. 

These concerns have expressed themselves in a variety of ways. 
Sporadic outbursts of lay dissatisfaction with the schools have appeared 
in various parts of the country. Sometimes dissatisfaction expresses 
itself through formation of a local organization of citizens for the 
purpose of attempting to find out what is wrong with the schools and 
to see what can be done to correct these deficiencies. Less violent ex- 
pressions of the same concern have occurred in many places as reflected 
by setting up citizens’ committees to work with the teachers in the study 
of school problems and needs. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, composed 
of some of the leading businessmen in the country, has done much 
to encourage lay activity in education. One of the purposes of this 
committee is to help local persons interested in the improvement of 
their schools by providing information on activities and organizations 
of lay citizens who have studied educational problems in a constructive 
fashion. A major function of this committee appears to be the dis- 
semination of helpful materials developed by successful local citizens’ 
committees to people in communities seeking the establishment of 
similar committees. The history of such groups shows that it is not 
always easy for lay groups and professional groups to collaborate 
productively in a mutually satisfactory manner. Consequently the con- 
tributions of the National Commission tend to fill a blind spot in 
the area of techniques and methods in the field of lay participation. 

Many studies have been carried on in recent years by people seeking 
to find ways of bringing about improvements in schools. Forward look- 
ing administrators here and there have deliberately encouraged the 
organization of citizen committees for the purpose of taking an active 
part in the study of edtcational problems and in planning ways to 
solve them. Research has been conducted for the purpose of appraising 
lay participation as a device for hastening change in our schools. The 
close relationship between the level of public understanding of what 
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a good school is and the quality of education has been established. Ex- 
amples of successful lay participation have encouraged others to look 
with more favor upon the importance of involving parents and other 
citizens in educational programs. 

The fact that many successful ventures in educational improvement 
have been based on the theory that schools belong to the people and 
that good ideas for education may originate with laymen speaks well 
for an extension of the present trends in lay participation. There is 
need, however, for study in this field as a part of the professional prep- 
aration of both teachers and administrators. Ways need to be found 
to help people, on both pre-service and in-service levels, to understand 
the concept that the professionalization of education need not isolate 
schools from the people but rather that the maximum utilization of 
a community’s resources for education can be achieved only when 
a partnership relation exists between professional staff and lay citizens. 
This indicates the need for more effective training of educators in 
the functions of community agencies, the nature of community organi- 
zation, and the techniques of competent leadership. 

Current trends toward school curricula taking into account local 
educational resources and needs indicates the importance of accelerat- 
ing the present trend of community participation in the formulation 
of public school objectives, the study of existing programs, and in plan- 
ning for needed changes. The subject-centered curriculum and emphasis 
on the acquisition of subject matter out of relation to its use is no 
longer a satisfactory core for the school program. A shift in the direc- 
tion of a more functional curriculum requires teachers who can under- 
stand communities and who know how to channel community resources, 
personnel and otherwise, into the instructional program. 

During the last fifty years, tremendous gains have been made in 
our knowledge regarding the growth and development of children 
and how they learn. Much has also been learned of the importance of 
consistency of method and purpose. It has been discovered that the 
measure of community understanding of good schools is closely related 
to the quality of education in the community. Consequently, any general 
use of the best we know in educational theory and practice in schools 
must of necessity depend largely on the extent to which the level of 
community understanding keeps pace with the understanding of teach- 
ers. This requires, it seems, a rather high level of citizen-teacher study 
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and planning. This is perhaps the best reason of all for expecting the 
trend toward lay participation to become stronger. Other factors operat- 
ing to increase community involvement in educational matters is the in- 
creasing recognition that education itself is a positive force for the 
betterment of society. It can be no longer considered somewhat static, 
mainly concerning itself with the study of the past and remaining 
relatively unconcerned with current problems affecting the welfare 
of people. We now know something of the power of education. We 
know that it is society’s best means of improving itself and that people 
can be made what we choose to make them through the power of educa- 
tion. This power must never be allowed to come under the control of 
a few. It can be used to destroy as well as to build. It is imperative that 
control be in the hands of the people. We know of no way to insure this 
except to provide the means for widespread lay participation in edu- 
cation. 
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Forty Million Words 
Tell the Latest Truth’ 


PAUL KRUSE 


Visiting Bibliographer, Library School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Y CIRCUMSTANCE, one usually turns to an encyclopedia when a book 

} is wanted offering the printed summary of the scholarship of the 
world. The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company is the largest pub- 
lisher of case bound books in the world. There are three publications 
that are regularly printed with a certain amount of revision each year. 
These are, in addition to the Britannica itself, the Britannica Junior 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. The fourth publication, 
the Britannica Book of the Year, is practically a new book each year. 

In addition to these continuing publications, several other books or 
sets of books are occasionally printed as determined by the editorial 
board and directors of the Company. The completed books are The 
March of Man, Omnibus Yearbook, and Ten Eventful Years. 

The four publications that are continuously printed every year to- 
gether total forty-one volumes, which equals 34,647 pages, or approx- 
imately 44,082,000 words. The Encyclopaedia Britannica itself, consist- 
ing of twenty-four volumes of which the last is an atlas and index 
volume, has gone through fourteen numbered editions and more than 
twice as many subsequent printings. 

Each line of type in the Britannica runs to about three inches and 
there are 144 lines to the page. The twenty-three volumes of printed 
text would measure 864,000 feet of words, or 160 miles.’ Truly it 
may also be said of the Britannica that he who runs might read. The 
mere physical task of traveling that road is considerable, and the job 
of seeing that all those forty million words tell the truth is appalling. 

It is also important that its pages be kept up-to-date and its informa- 
ion reflect the latest in progress and learning. Errors of course are 


* Copyright 1950 by Paul Kruse 
* Warner Olivier, “160 Miles of Words.” Saturday Evening Post, p. 10, July 21, 1945. 
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bound to happen, and along those 160 miles of words, it can roughly 
be said that there are fifteen million chances to make an error. But if 
one thousand errors are made in the present printing of the Britannica, 
the percentage of error would be six one-hundred-thousandths of one per- 
cent—an infinitely small percentage indeed. The chances of any one 
person’s finding those errors are still less, for since the first edition in 
1771, barely five persons have been known to read the Britannica 
through in its entirety. One of these was a retired minister who had to 
travel for his health and carried the Encyclopaedia along for bedtime 
reading. The novelist C. S. Forester read it, and is now said to be read- 
ing it the second time. Another marathon reader was a lad of fourteen, 
who just wanted to read. 

The seriousness of any error that might appear in the text is clearly 
recognized. It is no wonder that elaborate systems of control, under the 
direction of Editor Walter Yust, are in use throughout the Editorial 
Department, which occupies more than half of one of the floors in 
Chicago’s Civic Opera Building. 

In the first 161 years of the Britannica’s history, fourteen separate 
editions were published, usually at ten to fifteen year intervals. Under 
that system of numbered editions it often required a decade or more to 
prepare the articles. Consequently, there were articles in the first volume 
which might have been as much as fifteen years old on the very date 
of publication. To correct this lag, the Britannica in 1932 instituted 
its present policy of continuous revision under which an elaborate plan 
of control has been worked out. Thus all the subject knowledge pertinent 
to the contents of a major encyclopedia is brought under scrutiny. 


General Classifications 


Under this plan of continuous revision, all of the entries in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica are divided into general classes of subjects. 
There are roughly thirty-four classifications into which the 40,000 
articles of the Britannica are categorized. The classifications were chosen 
more or less arbitrarily and have been refined from time to time to 
accomodate specific applications of articles concerned. 

The plan was based on the fourteenth edition of the Britannica which 
first appeared in 1929, and the procedure was established with the 1932 
printing. Cards were typed for each article in the Encyclopaedia, in 
duplicate, and an alphabetical file of articles in the Britannica was 
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established along with a classified file showing to which major clas- 
sification the subject of the article belonged. To be sure, the classifica- 
tions presented their problems, but none was quite like those which 
developed when one classifier assigned “gall-stones” to geology and 
another placed “Job” under occupations. 

These cards give the classification and the name of the article, the 
volume and page or pages on which the article appears, name and 
initial of contributors, length of text in number of lines of type, length 
of illustration in the same lineage, and the letter of printing or print- 
ings when revised. The following is an example of the card used for 
the article “Air routes.” It will be noted that the title of the article is 
in capitals, while the major classification appears first on the card. 


Aero. 1:462-6 
AIR ROUTES 


2 P; 60 L. Cuts. 

2P; 44L. 

|  (H.P.K.) Harry P. Kelliher. 
| A,B, G. (all new cuts in G.) 


The major classifications have been subdivided in many instances, and 
nearly all are further broken down under biography of the classifica- 
tion and the subjects as it applies, rather than to establish biography 
as a separate classification. The following list represents most of the 
classifications, with the number of articles assigned to each, currently 
in use in the revision program: 


Aeronautics 47 Engineering 803 
Agriculture 129 (including locomotion, 
Anthropology 729 mining, metallurgy, etc.) 
Archaeology 158 Geography 10,446 
Art 2,450 History 6,884 
(includes related fields such as Industry 847 
architecture, music, etc.) International relations 155 
Astronomy 333 Law, 1,194 
Biology 2,810 Literature 4,049 
(including botany, paleontology) Mathematics 297 
Chemistry 694 Medicine 1,004. 
Domestic economy 33 Meteorology 101 
Economics 947 Military 410 
Education 285 Miscellaneous 40 
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Mythology 479 Psychology 128 


Philology 422 Religion 2,409 
Philosophy 623 Sociology 228 
Physics 504 Sports 249 


Political science 149 


There are approximately 291 classified lists in the editorial files 
which represent the finer breakdown of these classifications. Made up 
from the cards in the classified file of articles in the Britannica, these 
lists indicate the size of each classification and show each contributing 
editor at a glance the extent of his work, the number of articles 
he has to read and the length of each one. 

The major classifications are scheduled for revision over a ten-year 
period, approximately, in such a manner that each classification is 
overhauled at least twice during that time.’ However, biographies of 
living persons and the current history of countries are reviewed each 
year, population figures every fifth and tenth year, and so on. Ideally, 
statistics should be revised annually, but with statistics in so many 
classifications it would be physically impossible to make such an 
extensive revision. The Britannica Book of the Year is designed to take 
care of such emergency, and when appropriate the basic article in the 
Britannica itself would be revised. In this sense, the Britannica is “up 
to date” since the article in the set contains the history and basic facts 
of the subject, while the Britannica Book of the Year gives important 
additional facts that may have come to light since the basic article was 
written. 


Revision Schedules 


Scheduling the classifications over a period of ten years does not, 
of course, mean that the editor expects each article in the classification 
to be revised. As a matter of fact, a hundred or more years of ex- 
perience have indicated that less than twenty percent of the material in 
an encyclopedia is subject to revision.” Approximately eighty percent 
is “frozen.” Certain conditions might result from various political, 
economic and industrial changes presenting a new point of view, or 
some new fact discovered, necessitating scrutiny of the so-called un- 


revisable material. But that does not occur often, except as in such 

* Walter Yust, “The Revision of Encyclopedias.” College and Research Libraries, 1:147-53. 
March 1940. 

* Thid. 
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situations when the recent discovery of some Syrian tablets proved that 
Hammurabi lived several hundred years later than history credited him, 
thus requiring about that many changes throughout the text of the 
Britannica. 

But to return to an explanation of how the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is continuously revised. Under this plan, an arbitrary number of the 
above major classifications would come up for revision. In a given 
year, for example, the schedule might include the fields of living 
biography in all classes, aeronautics, chemistry, industry, and certain 
sections of geography. The classified card file gives the name and loca- 
tion of each of the articles in these classifications, such as illustrated 
above with “air routes.’ A list of subjects is then prepared for the 
classification “Aeronautics,” for instance, showing the volume and pages 
to be handled. 

At this time, it might be determined that some of the articles in the 
classification should be made into a cross reference and the content 
discussed under a new subject. New articles would be added as the 
classification might require. Other articles might be shifted to a dif- 
ferent classification, such as “Engineering” and revised according to 
the scheduling of that classification. Other articles might be killed with 
no further reference. 

Since it is obvious no one editor could read and control all the 
articles, a plan was devised to get the classifications read by competent 
men each year. To do this, approximately thirty fellowships were 
established at the University of Chicago, paying liberally to qualified 
scholars in the respective fields. Recipients of the fellowships are as- 
signed one of the general subject classifications, and it is their duty 
to read everything printed in the Britannica under this classification, and 
call the attention of the Editor to anything which needs revision. Thus 
constant scrutiny is afforded. 


The Procedure of Revision’ 
(The University of Chicago or other advisers) 

When a classification comes up for revision, the University of Chicago 
is contacted to secure the services of a member of the faculty in that 
department, or one of the Britannica reading fellows, to read critically 


‘From the Manual of the Editorial Department, Encyclopaedia Britannica, supplemented 
by interv-ews with cvepartment officials, December Lost. 
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all the articles in the classification. They must keep in mind certain 
criteria on which points to make their report to the Editor. These are: 

1. Can the article be understood by the average layman? 

2. Is the information contained in the text entirely accurate and up-to-date? 

3. Is the bibliography accurate and complete? 

4. Are the illustrations satisfactory and adequate ? 

5. Is it still timely? This is particularly important for articles in such 
fields as psychology and physics. 

The final report must give: 

1. Suggestions for new articles to be added to the classification and an 
outline of their coverage. 

2. List of articles which should be dropped because they are no longer im- 
portant or duplicated under another title or fully covered by a more in- 
clusive article. 

3. Those articles which are satisfactory without changes. 

4. Recommended articles that need revision and suggested outlines for their 
contents. Also the names of the persons best qualified to revise them. 

5. List of articles that should be rewritten and the names of two or three 
of the best authorities in that field, who may be contacted. Also a suggested 
outline for the content of each article. 

6. List of the articles that need expansion or reduction to keep a sensible 
balance between articles within the classification. 

There are certain classifications that can not be reviewed at the 
University of Chicago because there may not at present be a department 
in that field, such as aeronautics or agriculture. In these instances, the 
Senior Advisory Committee which meets with the Editor advises in 
matters of editorial policy or recommends suitable contributing editors 
to handle the classification. This committee is often used on other 
problems and questions where the educational point of view of the 
University is needed. 

( The Coordinator ) 

The Coordinator is selected by the Advisory Committee, is paid by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Company, receives his authority direct from 
the University Chancellor’s office and reports to the Editor and to the Ad- 
visory Committee of which he is a member. His functions are to keep the 
ten year revision plan active and to expedite and coordinate the work 
in any way he sees possible. His activities may include: 

1. Initiating the setting up of a classification revision in a given department. 

2. Acquainting the appointed faculty member with the nature of his duties 


in regard to the handling of a classification. 
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3. Getting periodical reports to check on the progress of the work. 

4. Taking necessary steps to expedite the work. 

5. Taking care of the transfer of articles from one classification to an- 
other. Such transfers are made only in agreement with the faculty members 


of both departments. 

The final reports on each classification reviewed are sent to the 
Editor, and if he is satisfied he assigns one of his assistants to the work 
of processing the revision. 


( The Contributors) 

The next step is to contact the authorities suggested for writing or 
rewriting and revising the new articles or the present ones in the clas- 
sification. Letters of invitation are sent out to the author, and upon his 
acceptance to handle the article, paste-ups including whatever pictures 
go with the article, are then sent to the author. 

He is instructed to revise the material to date, to keep within the 
same space if possible, and to salvage as much of the original copy 
as possible. The author is also asked to examine the pictures for time- 
liness. If it seems to him that an adequate report on his subject has 
expanded out of all proportion to the space originally allotted to it, 
he communicates with the Editor and a new space arrangement is 
decided upon. 

From the time a contributor says “I will” to the letter of invitation, 
until the day someone writes asking “Can you tell me in which edition 
of the Encyclopaedia my uncle’s article appeared?” the files and records 
maintained in the Copy Control section of the Editorial Department 
must provide vital statistics for each individual manuscript. These 
records form a centralized control system which shows an overall 
view of the work done during a printing. They also show the progress 
of the ten year revision plan. 


Copy Control 


The successful operation of the continuous revision plan depends 
not only upon content control of items within the Encyclopaedia, but 
also upon a well devised system of process control of articles under 
revision. When the author submits his copy to the Editor, it is reviewed 
by editorial assistants responsible for processing the revision of that 
particular classification. The manuscripts are then sent to the University 
for reading and collating, and returned to the Assistant Editor for 
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verification. The individual manuscript then goes to the style room for 
styling, where the most critical part of the editorial work is performed. 

When it is realized that every statement, every word and every 
comma is a potential error, the extent of the responsibility of the 
editorial stylists is apparent for the success of the continuous revision 
plan. This is the last opportunity the Editor has for needling out errors 
before the manuscript is set in type, for any changes made afterward 
are costly and time consuming. There is an established style for each 
publication, and following the respective rules all manuscripts are 
read and prepared for dispatch to the printer. 

Since it is an important adjunct to the revision plan to know where 
copy is at all times, the control over copy is just as rigid as is the 
control over contents. All material destined to the printer is checked out 
of Copy Control by the copy recorder, who lists material in “takes” of 
from ten to twenty-five pages. These are transmitted in folders called 
envelope numbers because they are processed at the printer’s in these 
envelopes. Consequently, whenever it is necessary to recall a page 
of copy, the printer can quickly locate it in the plant by its envelope 
number. One copy of this list is kept in the Editorial Department, and 
as the copy flows to and from the printer, the dates are recorded on 
the list each time the copy enters or leaves the copy reader’s desk. 

Five times the Editorial Department sees copy, each time in a dif- 
ferent form:—(1) Original manuscript (not sent to the printer, but 
typed onto copy-fitting paper), (2) Type-form or galley proof, (3) 
Revised type-form or page proof, (4) Plate proof, (5) Revised or final 
plate proof. These forms represent five of the eight distinct files main- 
tained in the Copy Control section. The others are (6) Original drawings 
and photographs, (7) Engraver’s proofs, and (8) Master file. 

Each file is kept in order alphabetically or by volume and page. 
Original drawings and photographs are placed individually in en- 
velopes and labeled by the title of the article to which the illustrations 
belong, and the volume and page on which they occur. All photographs 
that belong to each plate insert are kept together in one envelope and 
labeled by plate number and title of article. 

Page proofs, after checking by the style room, are forwarded to the 
author for his final check of the article. They are returned by the 
author to the style room where the author’s corrections are properly 
indicated and then sent on to the printer for a final page proof. This, in 
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four copies, becomes the permanent Master File. With that, the printing 
is complete. 


Card Files 


In addition to the alphabetical and classified card files of all the 
articles in the Britannica, there are approximately sixteen other card 
files maintained in the Copy Control section. The main one is the 
“Working Card File.” 

Divisions in this file show certain stages of progress of copy: As- 
signed; Accepted; Copy received. Each card gives article, volume and 
page, name or names of authors to whom the article was assigned, date 
copy was received, and status of the article, whether revised or re- 
written. 

The following item from the “Working Card File” illustrates the 
steps involved when an article was selected for review in 1946 for the 
“R” printing of the Britannica. Once an article is selected for handling, 
its record is retained in this file until the article appears in a subsequent 
printing, irrespective of the other classifications being handled under 
the plan. 


IODINE 12:570-572 
Chem. 


Parsons and Wheland (advisers) 
J. H. Simons 1/16/46 refused — suggested Ralph R. 
Seward — asked 1/24/46 acc. 1/30/46 paste up sent 
2/1/46. 


Rewritten Oct. 3, 1946. 
R X 
S-T Y 
U Z 
V 51 PTG. | 
W 





It will be noted that the advisers recommended one author who 
refused but suggested a second who was immediately asked and ac- 
cepted. The contributor returned his comments on the paste-up as a 
rewritten article, but for some reason the article was not included in the 
printing for which it was planned. 
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After each printing is completed, the cards from the “Working 
Card File” are filed in classified order with the cards used in the 
previous printings. These cards constitute a “Past Printing File” which 
provides an itemized account of the changes in any article over a period 
of time. 

In addition to the “Working Card File,” which for the 1951 printing 
numbers approximately 12,150 entries, and the “Past Printing File,” 
some of the information recorded in various other files includes: 
“Contributor's File” 

Here more than 13,200 authorities are represented. For each is given 
the contributor’s name, articles he has written for the Britannica pub- 
lications and when, his business and professional achievements which 
establish his status as an authority, books he has written, and any other 
additional information that seems appropriate. These cards are kept 
up-to-date through contact with the contributor and from other reference 
sources. Once an authority has contributed, his claim to immortality 
is noted in this permanent record. 

Dropped Copy File” 

Not all copy received is used. Those manuscripts that are unsatis- 
factory for one reason or another are placed in this file along with all 
correspondence and records that were involved. 

“Filler File” 

An alphabetical card file is set up for each article suggested by the 
faculty adviser for each classification handled. If copy is prepared, 
it is kept in this file until needed at some future time to adjust articles 
omitted or shortened. More than 2,650 items are waiting to be called 
into service. 

“Killer File” 

This has an entirely opposite meaning than the one with which it. 
rhymes. Here are those articles which the advisers have scorned as no 
longer of importance. The Editor’s lethal blue pencil is poised over 
1,200 or more such items to be eliminated or killed at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“Biography File” 

Keeping the four publications up-to-date is one of the major func- 

tions of the editorial staff, and is, of course, the key to the continuous 
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revision program of the Britannica. One of the controls set up to ac- 
complish this function is the Biography File of which one section is 
the “Living Persons” file. This latter is made up of names of all living 
people in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, and the 
current contributors to these and to the Britannica Book of the Year. 
(Biographies in the yearbook are still a separate file.) The cards, 
representing some 8,400 persons, give for each his birthday, nationality 
and occupation, and list every page in the publications that will have 
to be changed in event of his death or change in position. 

The following are among the current publications regularly checked 
in the Editorial Library to keep this information up-to-date: New York 
Times, London Times, Facts on File, Who’s Who Supplement, Current 
Biography, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, and obituary lists in the 
latest Vho’s Who and Who’s Who in America. 

The efficacy of the “Living Persons” file was conclusively demon- 
strated during the printing of one revision, when former Attorney 
General Frank Murphy became an Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. In volumes still to be printed, he was given his new title, 
but in the ““M” volume which had already run off the presses, Mr. Justice 
Murphy was referred to as Attorney General. Although the publishers 
received complaints about this, the Editor’s contention was that it is 
better to be inconsistent and fifty percent right than consistent and one 
hundred percent wrong. Such is continuous revision. 


“Cross Reference File” 

Cross reference work is concerned with keeping all references to 
other articles and their subheads in agreement with the titles to which 
they refer. This is accomplished by killing all references to articles 
or subheads that have been dropped, and by deleting or changing 
cross references that refer to specific information within articles that 
are rewritten. 

For this task, a file has been set up of all references to other articles, 
such as indicated through bold-faced cross references, see alsos, q.v.’s, 
cf.’s, and statements like “for further information see articles on the 
subjects mentioned.” These references are checked against the articles 
themselves so that they agree exactly with titles and subheads in both 
form and context. 


With each printing the cross reference must be brought up-to-date 
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in both the text and the file. In order to have changes in cross references 
take place in the same printing as changes in the titles of the articles 
to which they refer, title change files have been set up of all changes 
in title of articles, articles killed, and new articles in current and future 
printings. The title change file is a part of the “Cross Reference File.” 
Changes in either are made in the text when there are references that 
need to be changed or killed. 


The Index 


More than half a million terms and reference entries knit the subject 
contents of the Encyclopaedia Britannica into one alphabetical listing. 
Ideally, the index would be set up on cards sorted by volume and page 
number, as is done for the index of Britannica Junior. The physical task 
alone of setting up more than 500,000 terms on cards precludes this pos- 
sibility, so master pages from the text are used. 

Every word or idea that appears in the index is underscored in red 
on the master page, in the file maintained in the Copy Control section. 
Blue underscoring, or areas blocked in with ink, represent subjects or 
ideas previously indexed in earlier printings and which require no 
change of entry or location in the index. Whenever an article is handled, 
the indexer can see at a glance what changes from that specific page 
are needed for the respective subject in the index. 

If a new page from the current printing in process contains an article 
that never before appeared in the Britannica, the heading of the article 
is put in its proper place in the index in bold-faced caps, to indicate 
to the reader that there is an article on the information he is seeking. 
If there has been a light-faced entry for the subject of the new article, 
it is changed to bold-faced and the page reference to the article placed 
first. The indexer then reads the article and adds to the entries already 
in the index or enters new ones for anything that gives information in 
which a reader might be interested. All markings are carried forward 
to the master page. 

Discretion is used to decide upon indexable subjects. In each subject 
indexed, letter symbols as locaters are given with the page reference 
to indicate the subject’s location on the page indexed. In the Britannica, 
the upper and lower halves of the first column are indicated as “a” 
and “bh” respectively, while “c” and “d” would indicate the same por- 
tions of the second column. 
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This is done for the reader’s convenience since it is the practice 
to index an item only once in an article. Generally, this is the first time 
it appears in the article, but if there is an important section devoted to 
the subject, the reader is referred to the location of that section. This 
practice assumes that a reader is intrested enough in the subject he is 
studying to read the entire article. If the information is on a specific 
phase of the subject, a subheading indicating the nature of the infor- 
mation is used, and placed in alphabetical order. 

Many users of the Encyclopaedia Britannica inquire when the fifteenth 
edition of the Britannica will be published. Under the plan of continuous 
revision, the Company does not contemplate publishing numbered edi- 
tions again. Consequently there will be no fifteenth edition.” 

The current printing of the Britannica has passed through a consider- 
able amount of evolution since the Fourteenth Edition was published 
in 1929. By 1941 the designation of edition number was dropped as no 
longer descriptively accurate. Actually there have been a good many 
new “editions” since then, but they are not referred to as such. These 
are known as “printings” each representing an average of two million 
word changes a year. 

No claim is made that every article in such a vast work as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is completely and beyond question up-to-date 
at any one particular date on the calendar. But it is evident that every 
article in the entire set has been or is being brought completely up- 
to-date according to a definite schedule of continuous revision. 


5 Walter Yust, “A Statement from the Editor.” How the Encyclopaedia Britannica is Con- 
tinuously Revised. (Brochure, E-171-47-4). 
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Arts 


Art Education Today, 1949-1950. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, c1950. 91p. 
$2.75. 

Contains pictures of children, adolescents, 
and young adults engaged in various art 
activities to convey the chief responsibility 
of the teacher. These pictures are eloquent 
statements about art education and the vari- 
ous conditions under which the art process 
takes place. 

Author’s Manual. Harper & Broth- 
ers, c1950. 38p. 


A well prepared manuscript, and _ its 
smooth progress through the book produc- 
tion process, is the subject of this valuable, 
clearly outlined manual for authors. 


Biack, ArtHur. Landscape Sketch- 
ing. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1950. 109p. $4.50. 

A book which will appeal to the average 
person since the average person has the yen 
to draw landscapes. Mr. Black ably demon- 
strates in this work that this type of draw- 
ing is easier than it at first appears. A worth- 
while book for even the artist. Recommended 
for the general library. 


Brooks, HELEN. Your Embroidery. 
Sylvan Press, c1949. 132p. $2.75. 


The author has given brief directions for 
making a wide variety of embroidery stitches. 
For each set of directions there is a very 
clear diagram, easily understood. The home 
economics teacher or homemaker interested 
in embroidery should find this a very good 
reference. 
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Dewey, GopFrey. Dewey Shorthand 

Jor Personal Use. Dewey Shorthand 
Corporation, cl1949. 180p. 
_ The compact volume of Dewey Shorthand 
jor Personal Use brings together instructional 
material designed for a self-teaching short 
course in shorthand. The complete theory 
of Dewey Shorthand is presented in this 
book. The exercises are sufficient in number 
to develop for the student a working knowl- 
edge of the system for personal use. 


Myers, BERNARD S. Modern Art in 
the Making. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1950. 457p. $7.00. 

Modern art in terms of time is defined in 
this work as 19th and 20th Century paint- 
ing. Recent writings are summarized as well 
as treatment of such movements as cubism. 
Excellent as a text and desirable for the 
general reader and library. 

Scurock, Epwarp M. Quality Con- 
trol and Statistical Methods. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, c1950. 213p. 
$5.00. 

This clearly written primer of modern 
industrial quality control “spells out” con- 
cepts which were found highly useful during 
World War II. It contains valuable infor- 
mation for manufacturers. 


SHOWALTER, Mary Emma. Mennon- 
ite Community Cookbook. John C. 
Winston Company, c1950. 494p. $3.50. 

Mennonite Community Cookbook is full 
of simple but wonderful country cookery. 
These recipes have been contributed by 


Mennonite cooks from all over the United 
States and Canada. The appetizing pictures 











by Naomi Nissley help bring out the flavors 
from the Old Dutch or German, Swiss or 
Russian kitchens from which they were 
brought to this country. This cookbook of 
favorite recipes is an asset to every kitchen. 


Children’s Literature 


AcneW, Epitru J. The Three Henrys 
and Mrs. Hornicle. Friendship Press, 
c1950. 126p. $1.75. 

Sunday School teachers of children 4 to 8 
will find this helpful if used in conjunction 
with “A Primary Teacher’s Guide on the 
Church in Town and Country.” 


ALLEN, GERTRUDE E. Tammy Chip- 
munk and His Friends. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, c1950. 55p. $1.50. 

Four stories of small wood animals are 
contained in this enchanting illustrated book. 


Children 4 to 8 will like the funny scenes 
and the authentic nature lore. 


AmiorT, Pierre. Bijou the Little Bear. 
Coward McCann Incorporated, ¢1950. 
Unp. $1.75. 

This very interesting book for children 
is written and illustrated by a_ talented 
French author. The story is good and the 
illustrations are excellent. There is a con- 


tinental flavor about them that will please 
both adults and children. 


Armstronc, Matr. Turtle River 
Filly. Doubleday and Company, c1950. 
213p. $2.50. 

This book is a horse story of unusual ap- 
peal for boys and girls 12 to 16. The story 
of Ramey and his dream filly, of the summer 
he spent training her, and of how she even- 
tually became his, reaches a climax the day 
of the annual Christmas Free-for-All Trot- 
ting race on the ice-covered Turtle River. 


Baker, Nina Brown. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
191p. $2.50. 

Good characterization and close attention 
to historical detail make this story of the 
great explorer and courtier outstanding. 
Readers from 12 to 16 will find this a 


splendid picture of the times as well as of 
the man. 


Baker, R. Ray. So That's Man! 
Reilly & Lee Company, cl1949. 125p. 
$1.50. 

“So That’s Man!” by R. Ray Baker opens 


the doorway for every youngster ten years 
and over to an interest in the life of pre- 
historic man. To make this book useful for 
reference it has been furnished with a con- 
venient index. 


BEIM, JERROLD. Country Train. Mor- 
row, N.Y., c1950. Unp. $2.00. 


Children 4 to 8 will love this wonderful 
picture story book of Old Putt, the country 
train and the streamlined Train of Tomor- 
row. 


Berm, Lorraine. Just Plain Maggie. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1950. 185p. 
$2.25. 

Girls 9 to 12 who have been to camp or 
who hope to go will love this realistic story 
of camp life and activity. The many lively 
illustrations by Barbara Cooney fit the story 
perfectly. 


Berkey, ETHEL S. The Size of It. 
William R. Scott, c1950. Unp. $1.00. 

The 5 to 8 crowd will appreciate the il- 
lustrations given here as well as the defini- 
tions of such words as Tall, Wide, Narrow, 
Big and Little. 


Better Homes and Gardens Story 
Book. Better Homes and Gardens Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, 151p. $2.95. 

A compilation of 50 pieces of literature 
for children in an excellent job of printing 
and illustration. A wide variety of reading 
presented here for children of all ages. Ap- 
pealing to the first grader as well as those 
entering high school. 

BisHop, Curtis. The Lost Eleven. 
Steck, Austin, Texas, cl1950. 213p. 
$1.50. 

Stressing the importance of team spirit 
in Football this story of a crack team will 
appeal to boys 11 to 14. 


BuaTTeR, Dorotuy. The Thirsty 
Village. Friendship Press, c1950. 128p. 
$1.75. 

Telling a story of neighborlyness in Leb- 
anon this Missionary Education Movement 
production is designed for children 6 to 8. 


BowEN, Ropert Sipney. Blocking 
Back. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, Incorporated, cl950. 187p. 
$2.00. 

A story of a high school grid star who 
turns to professional football through need 
for money and who in pro football uncovers 


things not above board. Written especially 
for boys 10 to 14. 
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3RACKEN, DoroTHY KENDALL. Doak 


Walker: Three Time All-American. 
Steck, Austin, Texas, cl1950. 258p. 
$2.00. 


Boys 11 to 14 who are interested in foot- 
ball will want to read this story of one of the 
greatest players of our day. Illustrated with 
photographs. 


Bro, MARGUERITE Harmon. Su-Mei’s 
Golden Year. Doubleday & Company, 
c1950. 246p. $2.50. 

New customs and ways of life are appear- 
ing all over China. In this delightful story we 
learn of how the people of one small village 
accepted and profited by them. Many spirited 
illustrations by Kurt Wiese add to the story. 


Girls 9 to 12. 


sRONSON, Lynn. Timberland Adven- 
ture. J. B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 
221p. $2.50. 

When sixteen years old, Nat Purvis lost 
his job in a mill in Portland, Oregon. He 
didn’t dream that he was about to become a 
pioneer in the great forest lands opened by 
the government. The story of his triumph 


over tremendous odds will appeal to readers 
12 to 16. 


Bronson, WitFrop S. Cats. Harcourt, 
Brace, N.Y., cl1950. Unp. $2.00. 


All kinds of cats are described and ex- 
plained in this new book for cat owners and 
admirers. The many illustrations will in- 
terest the younger readers while the authen- 
tic text will prove readable and most in- 
formative for all ages from 7 up. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Quiet 
Noisy Book. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
Unp. $1.50. 

The full-page gorgeously colored _illus- 
trations will fascinate the very young child 
while the provocative text will hold the in- 
terest of children 3 to 6. 


Brown, Pau. Pony School. Scrib- 
ner, N.Y., c1950. Unp. $2.00. 

Any child from 7 to 11 who has a pony 
or has ever ridden one will like this story 
of the training of ponies and how they 
progress from kindergarten to college. 


Burt, Oxttve W. Canyon Treasure. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, cl1950. 269p. 
$2.50. 

An action packed plot plus lots of in- 
formation about rock hunting make this 
story of the Utah carnotite country of inter- 
est to boys 9 to 12. 
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Burton, Vircinia Lee. Calico the 
Wonder Horse. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, c1950. 58p. $2.00. 

Comic strip form is used in this new 
edition of the story of a super-duper cow 
horse and her successful battle with Stewy 


Stinker and his band of rustlers and bandits. 
Children 5 to 10. 


ByjJ, CHARLOTTE. Christmas on 
Stage. William Sloane Associates, In- 
corporated, c1950. Unp. $1.25. 

An unusual spiral bound cut-out for the 
use of children portraying the message and 
story of Christmas. Highly recommended 
for the children in pre-school and early 
school ages. Useful in the class: most prac- 
tical and welcome as a gift. 

CANFIELD, Dorotuy. Tell Me a 
Story. University Publishing Company, 
c1950. 72p. $2.64. 

Every teacher and parent of children from 
+ to 10 will want this book. The chapter 
entitled “How to Tell Stories to Children 
is worth many times the price of the book 
while the different versions of stories for 
different age levels will be most helpful. 
Brightly colored, full-page illustrations add 
to its value. 


Cassats, Lys. My Stocking and My 
Present. Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
Unp. $1.00. 

The 3 to 6 youngsters love the Riffle Books 
whose pictures tell a story as the pages 
are rifled. Just the thing to tuck into a tiny 
space in the Christmas stocking. 


Cuark, Etecta. Pennywink Carnival. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, c1950. 208p. 
$2.00. 

More amusing school activities of the 
ten Pennywink brothers and their adopted 
sister with Aunty Mitty added for good 
measure. Readers 7 to 11 will enjoy this 
family where something is always happen- 
ing. 

CoL.yer, BARBARA and FoLey, JOHN 
R. Christmas in the Country. Simon 
and Schuster Company, ¢1950. Unp. 
$.25. 

A delightful account of Christmas in the 
country with illustrations in color. For all 
age groups but especially the very young. 


Concer, Marion. Georgie’s Pets. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Company, c1950. 
32p. $1.25. 


Georgie wanted a pet of his own. He had 














in succession a blue jay, a lamb, a raccoon 
and a monkey. For various reasons they were 
not satisfactory and in the end he found 
just the right pet for himself. Children 
4 to 7 will find this easy to read and enter- 
taining. 


CourRLANDER, Harowp. Kantchil’s 
Lime Pit. Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany, c1950. 150p. $2.75. 


Twenty-three fascinating folk tales from 
Indonesia plus notes on the stories, a glos- 
sary and many distinctive drawings make 
this most worthwhile reading for all ages 
from 8 up. 


Cumminc, Marian. All About Mar- 


jory. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
c1950. 148p. $2.25. 


The nostalgic mood and delightful draw- 
ings of this book will appeal to parents. But 
Marjorie and her young sister Nancy and 
their everyday activities in Texas in the 
early 1900’s will delight girls 8 to 12. 


DatcuiesnH, ALice, Editor. Christ- 
mas. Scribners, cl1950. 244p. $3.00. 


A revised edition of a book that has 
proved its popularity in the past. Designed 
for children and story-tellers, this is a col- 
lection of poems and stories and legends 
concerning Christmas. Highly recommended 
for the general reader, the library and the 
teacher. 


DaANNECKER, HazeL. Happy, Hero 
and Judge. Abingdon - Cokesbury, 
c1950. Unp. $1.50. 


Children 4 to 7 will enjoy this story of 
lonely, fearful Mr. Dean who went out to 
buy one dog and wound up with three. The 
lively illustrations are most appealing. 


Day, Donatp and Betu. Will 
Rogers, the Boy Roper. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, cl1950. 201p. $2.25. 


The straightforward story of the boyhood 
of Will Rogers. An insight into the life of 
this comedian is obtained—story depiction 
of his life in South America, in Africa and in 
New York City. For boys and girls from 
7 to 12. 


DeJonc, MEINDERT. The Tower by 
the Sea. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
113p. $2.00. 


All ages from 9 up will find this strange 
and terrible story particular satisfying. It 
tells of a wise, old woman who befriended 
a blue-eyed cat and a magpie and how, be- 
cause of this, her neighbors concluded she 
must be a witch. How and why they dis- 


covered their error bring the story to a 
dramatic and moving end. 


Dittiarp, Maup Estuer. Wishing 
Boy of New Netherland. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, cl1950. 187p. $2.50. 


Children from 8 to 11 who are studying 
their country’s history will find Wishing Boy 
of New Netherland fascinating. The author 
has made this a warm and charmingly in- 
timate picture of Dutch life in America back 
in the days when Indian raids and Christmas 
celebrations were all taken as part of the 
year’s routine. 


Downey, Fairrax. Cats of Destiny. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 170p. 
$2.50. 

Thirty-eight cats are represented in these 
pages, all of them belonging to famous per- 
sons or holding positions which brought them 
renown such as Chessie of sleeping-car farne 
and Napoleon who forecast the weather. Cat 
fanciers and children from 8 to 12. 


Duco, AnpRE. The Calf That Flew 
Away. Henry Holt & Company, c1950. 
32p. $2.00. 


Molly the Calf ate marsh grass and grew 
larger and larger until she looked just like 
a balloon. During a jumping contest with 
her cousins a gust of wind blew her away to 
all kinds of adventures. Children 3 to 7 
will be enchanted by the story and its lively 
illustrations. 


EveRNDEN, Marcery. Knight of Flor- 
ence. Random House, cl950. 133p. 
$2.25. 

Knight of Florence is an unusual story 
about life in medieval Italy in the fourteenth 
century. Piero Feruzzi’s only ambition was to 
be a painter, but, because his father was a 
nobleman and magistrate of Florence, he 
could not enter a lowly studio as an ap- 
prentice. How Piero won a place in the 
studio of a world-famous artist and helped 
his father against his enemies forms the 
plot of this rich tale for boys and girls up 
to their teens. 


EVERNDEN, Marcery. The Sword 
with the Golden Hilt. Caxton Printers, 
Limited, c1950. 132p. $3.00. 


Miss Evernden’s story tells of two cousins 
living in Medieval Norway vieing for their 
families’ “sword with the golden hilt.” The 
book is beautifully illustrated by William 
Sole and superbly designed by Caxton Print- 
ers. Boys and girls who love adventure stories 
will surely enjoy it. 
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FARMER, WENDELL. Peppermint 
Pond. Doubleday and Company, c1950. 
207p. $2.25. 

Peppermint Castle and Peppermint Pond 
were the perfect playground for the children 
of Barton village until strange events dis- 
turbed their fun and threatened their secur- 
ity. This lively story of growing boys and 
girls and their absorption in their activities 
will interest readers 8 to 11. 


Fenton, Epwarp. Hidden Trapezes. 
Doubleday and Company, c1950. 230p. 
$2.50. 


\ delightful story of a boy who longed to be 
a “flier” in the Big Top, is Hidden Trapezes. 
It is also a joyful three-ring circus of un- 
forgettable characters and trained animals. 
Young people from 9 to 13 will enjoy this 
story full of amusement, action, and tinsel 
and glamour of the Big Top. 


JOANNA. 
Mifflin 


Foster, 
Houghton 
2lp. $1.25. 

The 3 to 7 crowd will enjoy the gay four- 
color illustrations of Pete and his puddle 
and the exceedingly simple text will in- 
dicate ways to enjoy the next rainy day. 


Pete’s Puddle. 


Company, c1950. 


Govan, Curistine Nosie. The Pink 
Maple House. Aladdin Books, ¢1950. 
283p. $2.50. 

Girls 7 to 11 will find the friendship of 
Polly and Jenny very satisfying while their 
adventures in school and around The Pink 
Maple House are real and heart-warming. 


Gopwin, EpwarpD and STEPHANIE. 
The Greenwood Tree. E. P. Dutton, 
c1950. 178p. $2.50. 

The perfect book for the 11 to 15-year- 
old who is beginning to study and enjoy the 
plays of Shakespeare. This word picture of 
the man will stimulate interest and en- 
thusiasm. Many delightful illustrations by the 
authors add to the story. 


Great Big Fire Engine Book. Simon 
and Schuster, c1950. 24p. $1.00. 

Next to real fire engines is the book 
describing the shiny red trucks and hook 
and ladder equipment. Delightful for chil- 
dren, especially the very young. 


Hati-Quest, Otca W. Jamestown 
Adventure. E. P. Dutton, c1950. 185p. 
$2.50. 

Jamestown Adventure tells the dramatic 


story of the first tragic years which such 
episodes as Captain John Smith’s adven- 
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tures with the Indians, Powhatan’s intrigues 
against the English, the relations of Poca- 
hontas with the settlers. There is tension 
and suspense in this dramatic story for young 
people 12 to 15. 


Harrison, ANN M. Pearls Are Made. 
Friendship Press, 1950. 135p. $1.75. 

The Persian Gulf background, appealing 
characters and true to life activities of medi- 
cal missionaries make this story of chang- 
ing ways in the Near East of great interest 
to readers 12 to 16. 


Haucan, Ranpotpu E., Edited by. 
Christmas. Augsburg Publishing 
House, c1950. 71p. Volume 20. 


Attractive volume of Christmas selections 
containing the gospel for Christmas, poetry, 
hymns, and illustrations. Artistic and orig- 
inal for teachers seeking a Christmas theme 
for classwork, as well as for a gift sugges- 
tion. Appeals to all ages. 


Haywoop. Carotyn. Betsy’s Little 
Star. Morrow, c1950. 157p. $2.00. 


When all the playmates of four-year-old 
Star went off to kindergarten she didn’t 
know what to do with herself. However, she 
soon began to make things happen so that 
before she realized it her birthday had come 
and she was able to join her friends at 
kindergarten. Children 4 to 7. 


Henry, Marcuerite. Born to Trot. 
Rand MeNally, c1950. 223p. $2.75. 


Another classic by the author of King 
of the Wind this time about trotters and 
harness racing. Spirited horses, exciting ac- 
tion and a delightfully sympathetic father 
and son make this story of Rosalind “Queen 
of Trotters” truly outstanding. 


Heron, Frances D. The Busy Berrys. 
The Friendship Press, cl1950. 126p. 
$1.75. 

The Berrys were a close knit family in- 
terested in community betterment and activ- 
ity. This story covers the period of one year 
and describes the good work they accom- 
plished in one small community. Sunday 
school teachers and group leaders of chil- 
dren 11 to 14 should find this helpful. 


Heuman, WiLuiAM. Fighting Five. 
Morrow, c1950. 189p. $2.50. 


How a championship basketball team, plus 
an unusual coach who was also the town 
garbage collector, foiled a gambling ring 
plot to take over college basketball is told 
in this action packed sport story for boys 
12 to 16. 








Hitte, Katuryn. Surprise for Susan. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Company, ¢1950. 
Unp. $1.00. 


The child from 2 to 5 who has or is 
about to have a new brother or sister will 
love the pictures of Susan and her new 
brother and will share her surprise and 
happiness. 


Horowitz, Carouine. Sixty Swell 
Playmate Games. Hart Publishing 
Company, c1949, 96p. $.50. 

A good collection, heavily weighted on 
quiet games. Includes old favorites and some 
not familiar. Paper cover will rapidly come 
off because this book will probably get used. 


Hunt, MaBeu Leicnu. Better Known 
as Johnny Appleseed. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1950. 209p. $2.50. 

The author of this story of Johnny Apple- 
seed has woven facts and legends about him 
into a glowing, colorful story fully as satis- 
fying as the fruit of the apple trees which 


he planted from the Youghioheny to the 
Mississippi. Ages 14 up. 


Hurp, Epira TuHacuer. Caboose. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, c1950. Unp. 
$1.25. 

Four to eight-year-olds, who never seem to 
get enough stories about trains, and engines, 
will like this story of the caboose and the 


different trains with their varied cargoes to 
which it was hitched. 


lonicus, Illustrator. Ali Baba & the 
Forty Thieves. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, cl1950. Unp. $1.00. 

Another in the series of peepshow books. 
Reveals in delightful fashion an age old 


love story. Recommended for the very young 
and retarded readers. 


Ipcar, Dantov. One Horse Farm. 
Doubleday & Company, cl950. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Easy-to-read story of a boy and a horse 
who grew up together amid the year round 
activities on the farm. The large, beautifully 
drawn and colored illustrations, as well as 
the story, will hold the interest of children 
4 to 8. 


Jackson, Katuryn. The Animal’s 
Merry Christmas. Simon and Schuster, 


c1950. 96p. $1.50. 


A giant golden book with beautiful il- 
lustrations and bound to appeal to all ages of 
children, especially the very young. Even 


though this book has a special appeal at 
Christmas, it will be a welcome visitor or 
gift any time during the year. 


Jackson, KATHRYN and_ Byron. 
Brave Cowboy Bill. Simon and Schus- 
ter, c1950. Unp. $.25. 

\ little golden book with a jigsaw puzzle. 
Theme of cowhoys will appeal to all chil- 
dren. Well illustrated. 


Jackson, KaTHryN and Byron. 
Pirates, Ships and Sailors. Simon and 
Schuster, c1950. 93p. 

Forty-two sea-going poems and stories with 


many vigorous, full color illustrations. Chil- 
dren 6 to 10. 


KEANE, Epwarp. Howdy Doody’s 
Circus. Simon and Schuster, c1950. 
Unp. $.25. 

A pictorial account of the circus in color. 
The nursery children and early school groups 
will find this attractive. A little golden book. 


Keiru, Marwan. Boy of Nazareth. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Company, c1950. 
158p. $2.00. 


A revised edition of Glad Days in Galilee 
(Abingdon, 1935) this story of the child- 
hood of Jesus will be useful to Sunday 
School teachers for children from 8 to 12. 


KincmMan, Lee. Philippe’s Hill. 
Doubleday and Company, c1950. 88p. 
$2.00. 


Nine-year-old wanted a playmate and skis 
more than anything in the world. How he 
acquired both of them, and, incidentally 
helped his family out of a financial slump 
make an interesting story for boys 7 to 10. 


Knoop, Fairu. Lars and the Luck 
Stone. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
c1950. 182p. $2.50. 


Unusual Lapland background and nu- 
merous, authentic illustrations make this a 
must for any library. This story of the long 
Arctic winter when the Lapps migrate to 
new grazing lands, the trapping of fox and 
ermine and the discovery of the stolen rein- 
deer herd will thrill readers from 9 to 12. 


Krauss, Ruta. The Backward Day. 
Harper & Brothers, c1950. Unp. $1.50. 


Every child has backward days but most 
children don’t take them as seriously as 
this little boy. However, his story is inter- 
esting for children 4 to 7 and Marc Simont’s 
illustrations are delightful. 
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LeGranp. Why Cowboys Sing, in 
Texas. Abingdon-Cokesbury Company, 
c1950. Unp. $2.00. 

Why the Texas cowboy sings “Yippee yi, 
yippee yay” is hilariously told and pictured 
here by a master story teller who turns 
bits of regional folklore into wonderful 
tales for youngsters from 6 to 60. 


_Lippincott, JosEpH Wuarton. The 
Wahoo Bobcat. Lippincott, cl950. 
207p. $2.50. 


Graphic descriptions of the Florida swamp- 
land, its people and its wild life, plus a 
heart-warming story of a strange friendship 
between a boy and wild-cat make this out- 
standing reading for all nature lovers from 
1] up. 


Lortinc, Hucu. Dr. Dolittle and the 
Green Canary. Lippincott, c1950. 276p. 
$2.75. 

This last, full-length Doctor Dolittle book 
tells of the life of Pippinella, the green 
canary, before she became part of the Do- 
little caravan and of her later search for 
her lost master. 8 to 12. 


Lone, Euta. Chocolate from Mayan 
to Modern. Aladdin Books, 1950. 
207p. $2.75. 

A beautiful book in content, format and 
illustration. Miss Long, in telling the legends 
and facts about chocolate, brings in many 
folk customs of the ancient Mexicans and 
the many vivid illustrations mirror the text. 
Children 11 up. 


Lonc, Laura. David Farragut, Boy 
Midshipman. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Incorporated, c1950. 192p. $1.75. 


The interesting story of the early life of 
David Farragut is narrated in this book for 
children. Paul Laune’s black and white il- 
lustrations add to the interest of the book. 
It is recommended for the ten to fifteen 
crowd. 


Lyons, Dorotuy. Copper Khan. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, cl1950. 
232p. $2.50. 

All the excitement, anxiety, and thrill of 
horseracing and the gallantry of spirited 
horses are captured in Copper Khan which 
sweeps the reader along to the grand finale. 
The black and white illustrations add much 


to the enjoyment of readers twelve years 
and up. 


Mace, Kay and Harry. When I 
Grow Up. Simon and Schuster, c1950. 
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Unp. $.25. 

A little golden book with a jig-saw puzzle 
for the nursery school and kindergarten 
group. 


MacueTANx, Sara and Frep. Barney 
Hits the Trail. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1950. 195p. $2.00. 

Eleven-year-old Barney spent a year in 
Alaska visiting his uncle. This story tells 
of his adventures with a young Eskimo boy 
and how he wound up his visit by discovering 
gold and becoming a full-fledged Sourdough. 
Boys 9 to 12. 


MacMILLAN, Miriam. Etuk the 
Eskimo Hunter. Dodd, Mead, c1950. 
177p. $2.75. 

When Etuk’s father failed to return from 
a hunting expedition Etuk became sole pro- 
vider for his family. There are plenty of 
thrills in this story of Eskimo life on the 
northern shore of Greenland. Ages 9 to 14. 


Markus, Aiwa. Colt of Destiny. 
John C. Winston Company, c1950. 
243p. $2.50. 


Young Jamie Otero has exciting times 
with wild horses, Spanish landowners and 
Franciscan missions. How this became an 
important part of the development of the 
West is told for 12-year-olds in this book. 


Matvern, Cortnne, _ Illustrator. 
Storytime Tales. Simon & Schuster, 
cl1950. 208p. $1.00. 

Children 4 to 8 will be delighted with this 
treasury of 67 favorite stories, songs and 
poems. Gaily colored pictures illustrate the 
work of such authors as Carl Sandburg, 
Stevenson, Burgess, Lois Lensky, Charles 
Kingsley and many others. 


Martin, Britt and Bernarp. Wild 
Horse Roundup. Tell-Well Press, 
c1950. 33p. $1.00. 


For boys and girls interested in both 
Indians and horses and what normal boy 
or girl is not? Interesting tale of an outlaw 
horse which is the pet of Eagle, an Indian 
boy. For those of ten years of age: plenty 
of illustrations. 


MartTIN, Brit and Bernarp. Golden 
Arrow. Tell-Well Press, c1950. Unp. 
$1.00. 


A story of an Indian boy by an author- 
artist team which gives in pleasing illustra- 
tions one of the nicest stories for early 
readers. If read aloud the story takes 22 
minutes. 














McGavran, Grace W. They Live in 
Bible Lands. Friendship Press, c1950. 
126p. $1.75. 

Sunday School teachers and leaders of 
church groups of children from 9 to 12 will 
find these seven stories about the people 


and happenings in the Near East both in- 
teresting and instructive. 


McSwican, Marte. Binnie Latches 
On. E. P. Dutton, c1950. 214p. $2.50. 


When this appealing story opens Binnie 
is a sensitive six-year-old who feels left 
out of things. When the story ends Binnie 
is twelve, editor of a newspaper, with many 
friends and interests. How this change is 
brought about makes inspiring reading for 
girls 8 to 11. 


MEAaDER, STEPHEN W. Whaler ’round 
the Horn. Harcourt, Brace, c1950. 
244p. $2.50. 


This fascinating tale, combining the thrills 
of whaling and the beauty of the Pacific 
Islands, tells how one young lad achieved 
his ambition, almost met death when he 
encountered a white whale, and how he sur- 
vived when cast away on an island. Boys 


12 to 16. 


Motuioy, ANNE. Lucy’s Christmas. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. 
46p. $2.00. 

An exciting story for children with a 
background of the Maine woods. It is the 


story of Lucy Brackett and her four brothers. 
For children 6 to 12. 


Muscrave, FLorence. Mary Lizzie. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, cl950. 
187p. $2.25. 


When 10-year-old Mary Lizzie came to 
the United States from Wales she had trouble 
making friends and getting adjusted. Within 
a year she talked, dressed and acted like all 
her schoolmates and felt truly American. 
How this came about makes a heart-warming, 
appealing story for girls 8 to 12. 


Norman, Cuar.es. Mr. Upstairs and 
Mr. Downstairs. Harper & Brothers, 
c1950. 52p. $1.75. 


Unusual and completely satisfying are 
these six short stories—some about Jane 
Jonquil and others told her by her father. 
All six are delightful and perfectly illus- 
trated. Children 5 to 10 will want to hear 
them over and over again and parents will 
be delighted to read them. 


Norris, KATHLEEN. Morning Light. 


Doubleday and Company, cl1950. 246p. 
$2.50. 


Everyday doings of the red-haired Car- 
michael twins at a convent boarding school, 
for girls 9 to 12. Many lively illustrations 
by Pelagizo Doane. 


Nora. The Kitten Who Listened. 
Harper & Brothers, c1950. 30p. $1.50. 

This is all about the Levering family whose 
members couldn’t agree on what to call the 
cat they didn’t have and the kitten whose 
mother had warned her never to associate 
with anyone who called her just kitty. Chil- 


dren 4 to 8 will love the story and the il- 
lustrations. 


Peters, Fritz. The Book of the 
Year. Harper & Brothers, cl1950. 52p. 
$2.50 . 


This story of the seasons is told in beau- 
tiful singing prose that will entrance read- 
ers from 12 up. The unusual imaginative 
scratch-board drawings by Ilonka Karasz cap- 
ture perfectly the mood of the story. 


Pym, RoLanp. Illustrator. Cinderella. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, c1950. 
Unp. $1.00. 


A delightful book for the very young tell- 
ing in illustrated form the story of 


Cinderella. Well done. 


ROWLAND, FLORENCE WIGHTMAN. 
The Austrian Colt. Macrae Smith, 
c1950. 40p. $1.50. 


After the war was over and Stefan re- 
turned with his family to their farm their 
horse was missing. How Stefan searched for 
the horse and what he found make interest- 
ing reading for readers 5 to 9. 


Rusu, Wituiam MarsHau. Duff: 
the Story of a Bear. Longmans, c1950. 
149p. $2.25. 

Duff, the black bear whose coat is brown, 
was a curious, likable yearling who managed 
to get into a peck of trouble. The story of 
his growth and the descriptions of the coun- 
try in which he lives make interesting read- 
ing for boys 11 to 15 who like wild life. 


RusHMmore, HELEN. Cowboy Joe of 
the Circle S. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, cl950. 147p. $2.00. 


This is an amusing story of a small boy, 
newcomer to ranch life, and his efforts to 
win a cowboy name quickly. How he pro- 
gressed from Dude to Dogie and finally won 
a super-duper name will enchant readers 
from 8 to 12. 
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SANTEE, Ross. Rusty. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, c1950. 240p. $2.50. 

Readers 11 to 15 and adults who enjoy 
stories of Frontier days will like the virile 
characters and exciting action of this revised 
edition of the Bubbling Spring. Illustrations 
by the author whose etchings and drawings 


have made him one of the best-known artists 
of the West. 


Scott, SALLY. Rip and Royal. Har- 
. a a ane 
court, Brace, c1950. a9p. $1.75. 
Royal was a labor-loving collie who lived 
in the city and Rip was a fun loving cocker 
spaniel living in the country and playing 
havoc with the farm animals. How they 
finally settled themselves in suitable homes 
makes entertaining reading for children 6 
to 10. 


Scott, WittiAM R. The Water that 
Jack Drank. William R. Scott Com- 
pany, c1950. Unp. $1.50. 

This gaily colored picture story book with 
its rhymed text describing the process where- 
by water is brought from the reservoir to 


the kitchen faucet will interest readers from 
4 to 8. 


SHERMAN, Epitu Bisuop. Bright 
College Year. Doubleday & Company, 
c1950. 274p. $2.50. 

Dedicated to the Wellesley College Class 
of 1944 this is an interesting and inspiring 
picture of life at a large Eastern college for 
women. Girls 12 to 16. 

SKaar, Grace. What Do They Say! 
William R. Scott, 1950. Unp. $1.00. 

Children 2 to 4 will like this gay little 
book with its pictures of various animals and 
the simple text with appropriate animal 
voices. 

STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Kiki Skates. 
Doubleday and Company, c1950. Unp. 
$1.25. 

Charlotte Steiner’s gay pictures of Kiki's 
fun in the country and her ups and downs 
on skates will delight Kiki’s old friends and 
make her many new ones in this sparkling 
winter picture book for children three to six. 


Stronc, Patience. Honey for Tea. 
Dutton, c1950. 47p. $1.50. 
Children 4 to 7 will enjoy these gay sing- 


ing verses and their charming old-fashioned 
illustrations by Susan B. Pearse. 


ToLkiEN, J. R. R. Farmer Giles of 
Ham. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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c1950. 78p. $2.00. 


[his is a must book for readers 10 to 100. 
Farmer Giles saved his town from a maraud- 
ing giant quite by accident and became a 
hero. Therefore when a dragon appeared in 
the neighborhood it was up to him to save 
the town again. His pursuit of the dragon 
with the startling consequences both to him- 
self and the dragon make a story that grows 
more delightful with each re-reading. 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. The Secret Fiord. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, c1950. 
241p. $2.50. 

Romance and adventure of Roger and 
Jullian Shelford who sailed aboard a smug- 
gler’s ship for Norway about the year 1400. 
There is a wicked uncle and a lost parent, 
a handsome hero and a happy ending all 
mixed up with doings of the Hanseatic 
League. Readers 12 to 16. 


Vance, Marcuerite. Marie Antoi- 
nette. Dutton, c1950. 159p. $2.50. 

The life of Marie Antoinette, daughter of 
an Empress and Queen of France, from her 
llth year to her tragic death told with 
sympathy and delicacy. Beautifully illustrated 


by Nedda Walker. 11 to 15. 


WaLpaM, FRANK. Giant Quarter- 
back. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1950. 153p. $2.00. 

A boys’ story about football for youngsters 
12 years of age and up. Tommy Rogers, 
veteran quarterback, trains a rookie to suc- 
ceed him. Well written and filled with foot- 
ball lore. 


Wavpen, AMELIA ExizaBetH. Sky- 
mountain. Morrow, ¢1950. 224p. $2.50. 

When Robin Young arrived at Skymoun- 
tain College she was beautiful, rich and com- 
pletely sure of herself. But when the family 
fortune was wiped out Robin became a dif- 
ferent girl. How she worked out her problems 


makes an honest and compelling story for 
girls 12 to 16. 


Watters, Georce. The Snowplow 
That Tried to Go South. Aladdin 
Books, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 

This gaily illustrated story of the shiny 
snow plow that wanted to go to Florida for 
a vacation will appeal to children 5 to 9. 


Watkins, RicuarD. Hurricane’s 
Secret. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
01950. 244p. $2.50. 


Hurricane’s Secret is an action-packed 
story which is filled with the hazards and 














excitement of sailing in fair weather and 
foul and the dangers of trying to outwit a 
crew of unscrupulous men, and which builds 
to a hurricane climax. Boys 12 years and up 
will follow this mystery with mounting sus- 
pense and interest. 


WHeEE Ler, OPAL. Paganini, Master of 
Strings. E. P. Dutton, c1950. 15lp. 
$2.75. 

Paganini, Master of Strings is written with 
warmth and understanding for children from 
eight to eleven. It is the story of a young 
genius who fights poverty and finally finds 
success. Added to this delightful story are 
Some of Paganini’s simpler compositions for 
the young music student. 


Wuitney, Leon F., D.V.M. That 
Useless Hound. Dodd Mead, ¢1950. 
Q11p. $2.50. 


Unusual prison camp background, plus 
weak know-how about bloodhound training, 
plus a fast-moving thrill packed story all 
add up to an enthralling tale by a world 
famous breeder of bloodhounds. 12 up. 


Wicerns, Marcaret J. Black Hills 


Gold. Exposition Press, cl950. 80p. 
$2.50. 


Eleven stories and two poems are included 
in this collection of “tellable tales.” Most 
are worth telling to children with some modi- 
fication. The stories are much superior to 


the poetry in which the meter is frequently 
inaccurate. 


Witson, Haze. Thad Owen. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, c1950. 191p. $2.50. 


Twelve-year-old Thad has many __hair- 
raising adventures in this funny, appealing 
and completely satisfying story of big family 
life. Children 9 to 12. 


Woop, Gitmore. Johann the Wood- 
carver. Warne, cl1950. 47p. $2.00. 


Imaginative and heart-warming is the beau- 
tifully illustrated story of Johann who carved 
a house for a little crippled girl and then, 
with a friend and a cuckoo, invented the 
cuckoo clock. Children 6 to 9. 


WRIGHT, FRANCES Fitzpatrick. Sur- 
prise at Sampey Place. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Company, c1l950. 127p. 
$1.50. 


Girls from 7 to 11 will enjoy this sequel 
to Number Eleven Poplar Street. Judy is 
back home on the farm now, where she dis- 
covers a way of paying off the family debts 
and where she receives a wonderful Christ- 
mas present. 


YaTEs, ELIzaABETH. Children of the 
Bible. Aladdin Books, c1950. 92p. 
$2.00. 


15 stories of children who appear in the 
Bible are presented here in readable and 
interesting style for boys and girls 7 to 12. 


Education and Psychology 


ANDERSON, JOHN E. The Psychology 
of Development and Personal Adjust- 
ment. Henry Holt and Company, c1949. 
720p. $3.25. 


Based upon a course similarly named in 
the General College of the University of 
Minnesota, this book is a non-technical treat- 
ment of psychological change from birth to 
old age, with emphasis on the critical adjust- 
ments, such as vocational choice and mar- 
riage, in the life of the individual. Simple 
and lucid in treatment, this book should 
prove useful and interesting for junior col- 
lege students. 


BEAMER, EsTHER KIHN, and Others. 
Effective Secretarial Practices. South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1949. 
644p. 

A text designed to provide secretarial 
training for students in junior college, col- 
leges and universities. Well written and up 
to the minute. Would be most useful also 
as a desk consultant for the busy secretary. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Ends and 
Means in Education: A Mid-century 
Appraisal. Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
244p. $3.00. 

A defense of what Mr. Brameld calls 
“reconstructionism” in education. By this 
he seems to mean preparation to live in a 
planned society, with some hope that it 
may be planned democratically. 


BRAYFIELD, A. H. Reading in Mod- 
ern Methods of Counseling. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Incorporated, c1950. 
526p. $5.00. 

\ source book of well chosen readings on 
prevalent theories and methods of counsel- 
ing. Should be a valuable reference for 


persons interested in counseling or in some 
related aspect of guidance. 


CuiLtps, Joun L. Education and 
Morals. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
c1950. 299p. $2.75. 


An up-to-date re-statement of the author’s 
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-ducational philosophy. Based on an ex- 
perimentalist view of the good life. Style 
somewhat heavy. 


CRONKHITE, BERNICE Brown. A 
Handbook: for College Teachers. Harv- 
ard University Press, cl950. 272p. 
$3.00. 

A guide to the arts and sciences of college 
teaching in the words of teachers and edu- 
cators. For the use of teachers and admin- 
istrators in colleges and universities. A very 
fine and useful work. 


Dorcus, Roy M. and SHAFFER, 
Witson G. Abnormal Psychology. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, c1950. 
7L7p. 35.00. 

{ textbook in abnormal behavior revised 
to include latest terminology, methods of 
therapy, theories, etc. A storehouse of knowl- 
edge for the psychology student who is in- 
terested in clinical work and a good source 
of reference for psychology majors. 


Douctas, Hart R. Education for 
Life Adjustment. The Ronald Press, 
c1950. 491p. $4.50. 


This book is designed to be helpful to 
those schools which seek guidance in initiat- 
ing a program of education for life adjust- 
ment. In a series of chapters devoted to the 
conventional secondary school subjects, the 
contributors tell how to make these studies 
useful in life. The book also contains several 
chapters dealing with general aspects of the 
curriculum such as, work experience, in- 
structional methods, and community re- 
sources. It is a good supplement to basic 
texts in secondary education. 


FLANAGAN, FatTHER. Understanding 
Your Boy. Rinehart & Company, In- 
corporated, c1950. 180p. $2.00. 


As might be expected since this book has 
grown out of the author’s experiences at 
Boys Town, considerable emphasis is given 
to the correction of behavior. The style of 
writing is simple and direct. Much of the 
content is contradicted by recent psycholog- 
ical studies, but a sympathetic and help- 
ful spirit prevades the volume. “Training” 
is emphasized, with chapters on emotions, 
the will, habits, character, and religious life. 


Fopor, NANDOR and Gaynor, FRANK. 
Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis. 
Philosophical Library. 207p. $3.75. 

A genuine storehouse of information for 
the layman, this volume is at the same time 
a convenient and useful reference work 
for the psychologist, psychiatrist and psy- 
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choanalyst. The concise definitions all taken 
word for word from the epochal writings 
of Sigmund Freud. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 162p. $.50. 


This publication brings up to date four 
previous list of Free and Inexpensive Learn- 
ing Materials. With few exceptions, no pub- 
lication is included which costs more than 
fifty cents. This edition contains about two 
thousand entries, more than half of which 
are new publications. These materials were 
evaluated for accuracy, timeliness, reada- 
bility, and freedom from obtrusive advertis- 
ing. Recommended for classroom teachers 
and school librarian. 


The Institute of Field Studies. A 
Curriculum Survey. 1948-1949. Public 
Education and the Future of Puerto 
Rico. Bureau of Publications, c1950. 
614p. $3.50. 

This 614-page report is divided into three 
parts; Part One presents the unique factors 
in child development within the cultural 
setting of Puerto Rican life; Part Two pre- 
sents goals of education and interprets them 
through significant areas of learning; Part 
Three canvasses special problems; and a 
final chapter presents a summary of recom- 
mendations and suggests the agent with 
whom major responsibility for implementa- 
tion appears to rest. 


Mason, Rosert E. Moral Values and 
Secular Education. Columbia Univers- 
ity Press, c1950. 155p. $2.75. 

Convinced that “grounding public educa- 
tion in a secular, scientific moral base con- 
stititutes a safeguard for precious religious 
and political liberties,’ the author, after 
evaluating essentialism, traditionalism and 
individualism, concludes with a chapter on 
loyalty, faith, and criticism, which will 
challenge fruitfully the attention of educa- 
tors interested in the problem of moral 
values and secular education. 


OLsEN, Epwarp G. School and Com- 
munity Programs. Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
510p. $5.65; to schools $4.25. 

A truly remarkable book, stimulating for 
all educators by the sheer reiteration of il- 


lustration of what is being done to make 
schools practical social instruments. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the 


Child. Volume IIT, IV. International 
Universities Press, c1949, 493p. $10.00. 























Contains 25 papers on _ psychoanalytic 
theory and child development, clinical prob- 
lems, guidance work, group psychology and 
the like, written by the better known child 
analysts of America and England. Helpful 
to all workers with children who wish to 
know more of the characteristic psychoana- 
lytic approaches and their contribution to 
child development and adjustment. 


Ritter, E. L. and SHEPHERD, L. A. 
Methods of Teaching in Town and 
Rural Schools. The Dryden Press, 
c1950. 650p. $3.50. 


Two short introductory chapters on the 
functions of the school and general tech- 
niques, followed by detailed discussion and 
suggested devices for teaching each of the 
subjects commonly found in elementary 
school schedules. 


Sears, JessE B. The Nature of Ad- 
ministrative Process. McGraw - Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, ¢1950. 
623p. $5.00. 


This book attempts to find a fundamental 
basis for administrative practice in the area 
of public school administration. The result 
of a study, this work presents an analysis of 
the process of administration, a study of its 
nature and subject matter. Recommended 
for all teachers and administrators, as well 
as librarians. 


Smiru, B. O. and Stantey, W. O. 
and Suores, J. H. Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development. World Book 
Company. 780p. 


A comprehensive treatment of curriculum 
problems in modern schools. Social and in- 
dividual approaches are each considered, and 
are related to each other. Such. current 
practices as the core curriculum, community 
school, and the like are presented both as 
to theoretical background and school prac- 
tice. An excellent, up-to-date text. 


TayLor, Haroxp, Edited by. Essays 
in Teaching. Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, c1950. 239p. $3.00. 


This book is surely a contribution to the 
teaching profession. In it twelve members of 
Sarah Lawrence College faculty tell how 
they present their individual subjects in 
order to quicken student interest and deepen 
understanding. In the final chapter Mr. 
Taylor, who is president of Sarah Lawrence, 
suggests how the essays can be applied in 
the universities as well as the colleges. 


Health and Physical Education 


Waker, TurNLEY. Rise Up and 
Walk. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
c1950. 95p. $1.75. 

Rise Up and Walk is one of the most 
dramatic stories of Polio. It gives insight 
into the ravages of this dread disease as 
only one who has suffered the agony of help- 
lessness and pain can give it. 


Library Science 


_ HEsseEL, ALFRED. Peiss, Reuben 
ranslator. A History of Libraries. 
Scarecrow Press, cl1950. 198p. $4.00. 

This translation of the first eight ‘chap- 
ters of Hessel’s Geschichte der Bibliotheken 
has put into English a short but delightful 
history of libraries. Each of the twelve chap- 
ters covers a period in the history of libraries. 
The book is well organized and well written. 
Library students will welcome it. 


Literature 


Barr, Giapys H. Monk in Armour. 
Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 1950. 
256p. $3.00. 

An easy-to-read novel based on the life 
and love story of Martin Luther, the man 
who initiated Protestantism. The author is 


the wife of the pastor of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church in Nashville. 


Brown, MarcareET WIsE. The Dark 
Wood of the Golden Birds. Harper & 
Brothers, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 

Beautifully illustrated in golden yellow 
and dark green, this book about The Dark 
Wood of the Golden Birds is poetic in style, 
enchanting in story. It has the simplicity and 
the magic of the stories of olden times yet 
is as modern as today. 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE. Episode in 
Palmetto. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
252p. $2.75. 

The story of a young and attractive school 


teacher in a little Southern town. A typical 
Erskine Caldwell story. 


Craps, ALFRED LELAND. Reunion of 
Chattanooga. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1950. 308p. $2.75. 


A delightful story of civic development, 
business development and romance. The set- 
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ting is Chattanooga from 1876-1890. The 
treatment of the yellow fever epidemic is 
remarkable. The characters display the weld- 
ing of Northerners and Southerners into a 
potent citizenship in an ambitious city. 
Grandma Blevins and her friends are people 
worth knowing. 


GROSSMAN, JAMES. James Fenimore 
Cooper. William Sloane, Incorporated, 
c1949, 286p. $3.50. 


This latest addition to the new American 
Man of Letters Series has value for the 
general reader as well as the student of 
literature. Emphasis is put on the content 
and purpose of Cooper’s numerous writings, 
discussion of them being woven skillfully 
into the biographical background. The au- 
thor’s style is clear and smooth and his 
treatment of a controversial figure sympa- 
thetic yet objective. 


Dean, Leonarp., Edited by. Eliza- 
bethan Drama. Volume 11. Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, c1950. 344p. 


This volume surely illustrates the editors 
aim in compiling the “English Masterpieces 
Series:” i.e., to present a carefully propor- 
tioned collection of English writings. Al- 
though only four plays; Marlowe’s “Faus- 
tus,” Shakespeare’s “Henry Fourth, Part 
One,” and “King Lear,” and Webster’s 
“Dutchess of Malfi,” they are excellent ex- 
amples of Elizabethan Drama. 


Frost, WILLIAM, Edited by. The Age 
of Chaucer. Volume 1. Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, c1950. 338p. 


This, the first volume of Prentice-Hall’s 
new series “English Masterpieces,” contains 
five sections, a discussion of Chaucer’s life, 
times, and artistry; The Canterbury Tales; 
Sir Gawain and The Green Knight; Chaucer- 
ian Lyrics; and Anonymous Lyrics. Although 
the format is good, this book will not attract 
readers who prefer illustrations and a less 
academic cover. 


Frost, WiLi1AM, Edited by. Roman- 
tic and Victorian Poetry. Volume VI. 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1950. 
336p. 


Mr. Frost has very wisely divided this 
anthology into three sections, the preroman- 
tic, romantic, and victorian. Although the 
collection does not include many valuable 
works, it is representative of the best written 
during three very interesting eras in the long 
scroll of English literature. In the introduc- 
tion Mr. Frost expertly discusses the back- 
grounds of Romantic and Victorian literature. 
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Leccett, H. W. Bertrand Russell: 
A Sketch of His Life and Work. Philo- 
sophical Library, cl1950. 78p. $3.75. 


\ pictorial biography of Bertrand Russell 
who is highly regarded by some as philoso- 
pher. Well written but with a specific appeal 
to those interested in Russell. 


Linpsay, Jack. Charles Dickens. 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 459p. 
$4.75. 


A fascinating biography for mature read- 
ers. It may be appreciated even by those 
who reject some of the interpretations. Much 
of Dickens’ work and adult activity is ex- 
plained in terms of a psychological evalua- 
tion of his experiences in boyhood and youth. 
He is also seen against the background of 
the age in which he lived. 


Mack, Maynarp, Edited by. The 
Augustans, Volume V. Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, c1950. 343p. 


To represent the entire Augustan Age Mr. 
Mack chooses but four authors—Dryden, 
Swift, Gay and Pope. This surely illustrates 
that the English Masterpieces Series is far 
too small to give adequate coverage of 
English Literature. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that the editors have chosen excellent 
selections for inclusion in the series. 


Mack, MaynarD, Edited by. Milton. 
Volume IV. Prentice-Hall, Incorpo- 
rated, c1950. 337p. 


This collection contains eight of Milton’s 
best works, and these are divided into three 
sections, minor poems, prose, and major 
poems. Although the editors don’t tell why 
they chose these selections to represent 
Milton, they convince us that these pieces 
are indeed masterpieces. Both the _intro- 
duction and the appendix will prove valu- 
able to the student of Milton and his age. 


Mack, Maynarp and Others, Edited 
by. Modern Poetry. Volume VII. 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1950. 
312p. 


Although fourteen of the poets represented 
in this collection wrote prior to the first 
world war, all were influential during the 
second, third and fourth decades of our cen- 
tury. Mr. Mack’s introduction is a valuable 
interpretation of the trends in modern poetry. 
As a result the reader is better equipped to 
read the poetry of T. S. Elliot, Ezra Pound, 
Robert Frost, and others. 
































Harding School, Mason City, lowa 


They sit better, see better, learn more easily, with 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL “TEN-TWENTY” DESKS 








Desk-top shown at 20° slope. Pupil can 
adjust to 10° slope; or to level position 
for manipulative tasks. Deep-curved 
back with self-adjusting lower rail and 
cradleform seat promote relaxed sit- 
ting and freedom to perform, 


The new American Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
Desk is earning enthusiastic praise from teachers 
and delighted approval from children. 

Among its exclusive advantages are simple, 
noiseless adjustment to three approved desk-top 
positions, and automatic fore-and-aft seat ad- 
justment to provide focal adjustment for all 
tasks in any desk-top position. The 30 to 55% 
reflectance of its light natural-wood finish con- 
forms with accepted brightness ratios. Body 
torque for left or right eye-hand preferences is 
reduced by the 45° seat swivel either way. which 
also provides easy ingress and egress. Write for 
full-color brochure. 


FREE! Also write for new illustratea booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon 
deals comprehensively with all phases of modern 
classroom environment. And “The Case for the ‘Ten 
Twenty’,” with comments by educators using this desk 





cAmecan Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating. and Folding Chairs 
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mm Divie Hagler : 


Popular demand for space on the fast, comfort- 
able and convenient Dixie Flagler to and from Florida 
requires us to double the service. 
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Now you can use this convenient schedule two 
days out of three during the Winter Season: 


i" 


GOING RETURNING 


Leave Nashrille Leave Miami 


Dec. 16-17-19-20-22-23-25-26- Dec. 17-18-20-21-23-24-26-27- 
28-29-31 29-30 


Jan, 1-3-4-6-7-9-10-12-13-15- Jan. 1-2-4-5-7-8-10-11-13-14- 


16-18-19-21-22-24-25-27-28- 16-17-19-20-22-23-25-26-28- 
30-31 and 29-31 and 


TWO OUT OF EVERY THREE DAYS DURING WINTER SEASON 





NASHVILLE - MIAMI SLEEPER 





Lv. Nashville 7:25 PM CT Ar. Miami 6:15 PM ET 





Lv. Miami 12:25 PM ET Ar. Nashville 9:25 AM CT 
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* PULLMAN SLEEPERS WITH BERTHS, COMPARTMENTS, ROOMS 
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* RECLINING SEAT STREAMLINED COACHES 


* EXCELLENT DINING CAR SERVICE 


* LOUNGE-TAVERN CAR 
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UIS RAILWAY 








